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Summer Schools 


at 


Cornell University 
July 10 to August 18, 1933 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers are of- 
fered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School 
of Biology, the New York State Sum- 
mer Session in the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. 


Regular facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





PENN STATE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Earn Credits You Need for Degree 


1. Inter-session, June 19—June 30 
2. Regular session, July 3—Aug. 11 
3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 25 


Regular session, with its extensive pro- 
gram of 400 courses, affords you ex- 
cellent opportunity to earn necessary 
credits toward a degree. Inter- and 
Post-sessions, with thoroughly modern 
courses in Education and Psychology 
—for students desiring to specialize 
further. Thirty-four academic and pro- 
fessional departments conducted by 
competent and experienced faculty. 

Interesting studies, sports, and social 
activities—you will enjoy them all when 
you come to this healthful vacation land 
in the heart of Pennsylvania’s most 
beautiful mountains. 


For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE PA. 


a. 








University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 
July 3-August 12 





Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women in Education, Educational 
Psychology, Commerce, Fine Arts and all 


college subjects. Extensive program in 
School Music. Complete Demonstration 
School. 





Full descriptive bulletin sent on request 
Address Summer School Registrar 











THE BREADLOAF 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH. 


R. M. Gay—Dean 
Conducted by Middlebury College 
June 28—August 12, 1933. 
Six weeks in the most beautiful section of the Green 
Mountains. 

The School of English offers graduate courses in the 
art of teaching, creative writing, English and Ameri- 
ean literature, and play production. The work is 
planned for those seeking the M. A. degree and for 
high school teachers of English. Staff of lecturers has 
included: Robert Frost, Otis Skinner, Fred L. Pattee, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Sinclair Lewis and Kenneth 
Murdock. 

For bulletins and information address 


H. G. OWEN, Assistant Dean 


Middlebury, Vermont. 








The Effective College 


A book of 300 pages, setting 
forth the most approved ideals 
and procedure regarding cur- 
ricula, faculty-student  rela- 
tions, effective teaching, pro- 
motion of scholarship, the 
place of religion and the fine 
arts in education, and the 
problems of finance. ‘‘For 
thoughtful persons who are 
weary of the college as a de- 
gree-mill and earnestly desire 
the reassertion of the intellec- 
tual character of college educa- 
tion.’’ 


Price, $2.00 per copy 
Published by the 


Association of American Colleges, 
111 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CONFLICTING GOVERNMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHIES* 


By Dr. LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


EVEN in times of peace there is a conflict 
between the dominant world philosophies, 
and in times of war or of distress and un- 
rest the conflict assumes proportions of 
great interest and significance. 

We are accustomed to think of the in- 
struments of war as ships and gas and 
guns. These are the instruments that na- 
tions usually use in their efforts at con- 
quest. We know of the terrible loss of hu- 
man life, bankrupt treasuries, subjugated 
governments, broken homes and untold suf- 
fering that follow when these instruments 
of destruction are used. 

But a war quite as devastating is some- 
times carried on between nations with in- 
struments far more subtle, yet quite as pow- 
erful and destructive in their influence. 
We are in the midst of such a war at the 
present time. It is an economic war, the 
instruments of which are tariffs, trade 
quotas and allotments and deflated cur- 
rencies. This type of war destroys the 
financial equilibrium and credit, which in 
turn result in the failure of banks, insur- 
ance companies, railroads and _ businesses 
of every kind. It unbalances public budg- 
ets, produces unemployment, impoverishes 
the people and blasts the hopes and am- 
bitions of every one. 


1 Address before the Department of Superinten- 
dence, given at Minneapolis, on February 27. 


In our effort to banish these two kinds 
of war, we seldom pause to consider that 
the controlling philosophies of the peoples 
of the earth are likewise contending for 
supremacy. Fascism, communism, mili- 
tarism, democracy, are something more 
than mere slogans. True, those who use 
the terms do not always know what they 
mean, and yet they would lay down their 
lives to preserve their faith. When the 
world was small and communication was 
difficult, the political faiths and beliefs of 
distant nations received casual and belated 
attention in other countries; now we know 
the happenings of every part of the world 
a few hours after they occur. Our interest 
in the black shirts of Italy, in the followers 
of the red flag of Russia, in the Nazis of 
Germany, in the armies of the militarist- 
autocracy of Japan, has deepened. And 
when we observe that what they believe is 
affecting life and thought in other countries 
and in our own, we begin to manifest still 
more concern in their beliefs. 

The elements of conflict inhere in the 
divergent nature of the social theories upon 
which the political structure of the various 
nations is founded. Traditionally, racially, 
historically, these theories flow out of dif- 
ferent backgrounds, and develop with dif- 
ferent motives in mind. That should not 
blind us to the fact that the human mind is 











flexible enough to embrace any doctrine 
that promises better things for it. 

With two of these world theories I have 
had intimate contact in the last four years 
—communism of Russia and the militaris- 
tic-monarchy of Japan. In 1928 I joined a 
group of educators to visit Russia. Some 
members of my board thought I should not 
go; a number of citizens were of the opinion 
that school teachers should not be allowed 
to visit a country that holds such extreme 
theories as Russia, and even the Federal 
Department of Justice investigated the 
character and the views of the members 
of the party. When they found nothing 
especially incendiary about any member 
of the party we were allowed to leave the 
country, but with no visas to Russia, and 
with no assurance that our government 
would protect us. 

On the way over on the boat, one liquor- 
drinking judge from the vicinity of Chicago 
was especially loud in his condemnation of 
the party. He maintained that our primary 
purpose was to teach the Russian doctrine 
to the children of America. Neither he nor 
many others like him could understand, nor 
be made to understand, that our interest 
was the interest every American should 
have. Here was a nation engaged in a new 
experiment in nation-building—the most 
gigantie political experiment ever under- 
taken by any people, an experiment which 
in theory as well as in practise was opposed 
to practically everything we believe in and 
hold dear in America. Private property 
had been swept away, the church had been 
destroyed, the individuality of every one 
was submerged in the common welfare of 
the state, the real control of the country 
was lodged in a party of two million eare- 
fully and secretly selected persons who con- 
stitute the membership of the communist 
organization. It is difficult for us to visual- 
ize a country in which no one owns any- 
thing, where farming is conducted on a 
majestic scale by the state, where the stores, 
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the hotels and the railroads—everything— 
are government owned and _ regulated; 
where capitalism has disappeared. 

The Russians maintain that the capital- 
istic doctrine breeds selfishness, envy, hate, 
war—that it is in fact unchristian—while 
the communistie doctrine, which means that 
there are no rich and that each does the 
thing he likes to do for the personal satis- 
faction he gets and the good he may do for 
others, is true Christianity. They point out 
that under the old order of capitalism and 
the church, the Russian was kept in igno- 
rance and in comparative slavery, while 
now education is provided for him and his 
children, and comparatively speaking he 
has more liberty than he ever enjoyed. 

For the old state church, which was rot- 
ten to the core, communism has been sub- 
stituted. The old ikons of corrupt religious 
leaders have been taken down, and pictures, 
busts and sayings of Lenin have been sub- 
stituted. Everywhere he is regarded as the 
creat leader, the great emancipator, revered 
and worshipped by the people. 

Wise in their day and, perhaps, fore- 
shadowing what other nations must do, the 
political leaders of Russia are building 
future support by indoctrinating the youth 
with their theories. There are two million 
youths enrolled as Young Pioneers and two 
million more as Young Communists. One 
sees them everywhere with their caps and 
badges and other insignia, proudly dis- 
played. Over the radio, by use of the 
movies, on the public platform, in the 
schools, these youths—all carefully selected 
—as well as the older generation, are 
taught to appreciate communism and to 
condemn capitalism. The imagination of 
the youth in particular has been captured 
by the trappings and symbolism of the 
cause they follow. 

We in America have no real knowledge 
of what is going on in Russia; we do not 
understand this ‘‘new’’ philosophy, al- 
though it is really quite old; we speak 
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deprecatingly, if not seornfully, of it. And 
yet it determines the way of life for 140 
million souls, who are now trying to build 
a new Utopia by political action, by in- 
dustrialization and by the processes of 
education. Nothing like it has ever been 
witnessed in all history. If the Russians 
succeed, what will it mean to the rest of the 
world? If they fail, what contribution will 
they have made to political and social 
thinking? These are questions to which we 
may well give an increasing amount of 
attention. ; 

Russia is a land of strange contradictions. 
There the Orient and the Occident meet; 
there the meditation of the oriental is com- 
peting with the industrialism of western 
civilization; there you find decadent con- 
servatism on the one hand, and emergent 
liberalism on the other. Everywhere one 
meets with paradoxes. The schools, the 
press and the public platform are all cen- 
sored, and yet the people talk of the new 
freedom they possess. The chief controls 
of conduct are coercion, espionage, exile 
and execution, and yet the people enjoy a 
pretended or an assumed voice in the af- 
fairs of the country. Stolid and ignorant, 
yet intelligent, the people are living under 
the spell of a new faith. Still, like dumb 
driven cattle, controlled through fear and 
spies and severe penalties, directed in all 
their activities, they somehow believe that 
they are right and all the rest of the world 
is wrong. 

They are not satisfied to keep their theo- 
ries to themselves. They tell the world 
what they believe in. They tell a new story 
and paint a new picture of the dreams of 
man. They find ready listeners in China 
and other parts of Asia, here and there 
throughout Europe, and even in America. 
Wherever oppressed people exist, wherever 
men are suffering from blasted hopes and 
ruined ambitions, there the panaceas for a 
new social order take root. 

The grip that the Soviet doctrines have 
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on the people of Russia was dramatically 
shown on last May day when a million per- 
sons marched before the tomb of the dead 
leader, Lenin, as he lay exposed to view in 
his tomb in the Red Square outside the 
Kremlin. The appeal these doctrines make 
is an appeal to an imponderable—a better 
life to be gained by discarding old institu- 
tions and by building new ones. The con- 
trols used by the governing classes are the 
controls of force rather than the controls of 
education and mutually sympathetic under- 
standing. The life to be lived is a life 
dedicated to the common welfare rather 
than to the acquisition of property or social 
distinction or achievement. 

A second of the great nationalistic phi- 
losophies to which I should like briefly to 
turn our attention is that of Japan. A 
year ago I stood before the tomb of Meiji, 
the last of the great Shoguns, just as I had 
stood three years earlier before the tomb of 
Lenin. Meiji is to Japan what Lenin is to 
Russia and what Washington is to America 
—the great leader who stood for a new 
policy, designed to bring recognition and 
power and strength to his country. To his 
tomb come annually millions of pilgrims to 
worship. It was he who brought all the 
feudal lords of Japan under his dominion, 
created a new national ideal and began to 
organize the Japanese empire. 

We often think that Japan dates her rise 
to power to the time when Perry forced her 
to open her markets to the world. The real 
date goes back to the time when Meiji rec- 
ognized the possibilities of Japan becoming 
one of the world powers and turned the 
face of his country from the East to the 
West. His emissaries visited every impor- 
tant country in the world. They brought 
back with them the things they could apply 
and make useful. Among other things they 
brought the military system Bismarck had 
devised, and imposed it without essential 
modification upon the Japanese people. 
There it exists almost without change to 
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this day. It is not subject to legislative 
review ; it reports only to the Emperor; it 
receives its appropriations directly from 
the Emperor and it rules Japan and deter- 
mines Japanese policies with an iron hand. 
The contrast between Japan and Russia 
is a contrast between efficiency and ineffi- 
ciency, between cleanliness and uncleanli- 
ness, between a regard for traditions and 
a disregard for traditions. Both countries 
have programs; the Russian is clear and 
easily understood; the Japanese is hidden 
behind the inscrutable oriental counte- 
nance. One may judge what the Japanese 
plan is by the events of the last fifteen 
years. During this time Japan has been 
engaged in many campaigns, constantly aec- 
quiring new territory, and defying at the 
same time the League of Nations, the Pact 
of Paris and the opinions of the nations of 
the earth generally. The Japanese program 
is, it seems clear, an imperialistic program 
involving the domination of the Orient. 
Her military organization fears no coun- 
try. It will, as national leaders told me, 
refuse to listen until all the nations of the 
earth speak in concert. The nations of the 
earth do not speak with one voice. Proud 
America speaks alone. She remains outside 
the League of Nations and the World Court. 
The diplomatic policies recently enunciated 
by America in respect to the Japanese at 
Shanghai and in Manchukuo lead many to 
believe that we are now trying to enforce 
upon the world the Monroe Doctrine which 
we have hitherto applied only to the Ameri- 
ean continents. One can not review these 
facts without being aware that the peace of 
the world is not yet secure. One experi- 
ences a certain feeling of futility when he 
makes this statement, for the whole world 
is still paying in distress and sorrow for the 
last war. And now we find it laying the 
bases for other world wars. What a heri- 
tage to leave to the next generation! 
Russia seeks no new territory ; she would 
like to destroy capitalism throughout the 
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world. Japan seeks new territory; she 
hopes to preserve capitalism. Russia ap- 
peals to the emotionalized hopes of her 
people; Japan to a sense of duty on the 
part of every citizen. In Russia every one 
is supposed to work for the common good; 
in Japan the greatest honor a man can have 
is to die in the battle field for his country. 

In Japan, as in Russia, the press and 
public addresses are censored; academic 
freedom is not permitted teachers; no one 
is allowed to speak disrespectfully or criti- 
eally of the military organization; the in- 
struments of control are force, imprison- 
ment and execution. 

With Russia spreading her communistie 
theories and doctrines throughout the world 
by propaganda, emissaries and agents, and 
at a time when the whole economic structure 
of society is sadly shaken, if not hanging 
in the balance, and with Japan, on the 
other hand, ignoring all the rest of the 
world as her armies pursue their way, un- 
checked and unimpeded, every nation, and 
especially America, guided by a wholly dif- 
ferent philosophy, should give constant and 
thoughtful study to these two theories of 
national life. 

There is one other reason why we should 
give thoughtful consideration to these and 
to the other national ideologies. Most of 
them, certainly Fascism in Italy, Hitlerism 
in Germany and Sovietism in Russia, ap- 
peal to youth and undertake to dramatize 
its interests. They depend largely upon 
the enthusiasm of youth for their strength 
rather than upon the political significance 
of the movements themselves. Those be- 
hind the scenes, so to speak, may know 
what it is all about, but youth finds in these 
movements a moral exaltation; their pro- 
grams symbolize to him the rebirth or re- 
awakening of his nation. And it can not 
be said that the militarism of Japan is with- 
out its appeal to youth, for it is closely and 
intimately related to the religion of the 
country. 
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The zealous idealism of youth is a force 
always to be reckoned with. Apparently 
the political leaders of these countries 
realize that if you touch and mobilize the 
moral enthusiasm of youth, you have 
touched and mobilized something of high 
potentiality. If you capture youth you 
capture the future. And these movements, 
in most instances, have swept like great 
consuming tides into their organization the 
fresh and sympathetic energies of millions 
of young men and women. 

Youth in most countries is resentful of 
the evasions and dawdlings of its tradi- 
tional political and economic leaders. It is 
impatient with the old order of things. 
Young people want something done about 
something. They plead for action and 
social experiment. And they are riding 
into power. Even in America the younger 
electorate is dissatisfied with the formulae 
of the old political parties. All that is 
lacking in America for a new movement is 
a leadership that can, through the very con- 
tagion of its personality and the character 
of its appeal, capture the imagination and 
awaken the restless idealism of youth. 

Every national philosophy is a way of 
life and of looking at life. In every in- 
stance the national ideal seeks to express 
and to perpetuate itself through education 
in some form. The kind of education that 
exists always reflects the national ideal or 
philosophy of the country. In Russia the 
schools are cooperative, party-controlled in- 
stitutions ; in Japan they are little autocra- 
cies; in America they are institutions in 
which individual effort and achievement 
are recognized and where individuals learn 
the lessons of social justice through par- 
ticipation. Democracy respects and exalts 
the individual; the other philosophies 
absorb him. 

The chief means of control in a democ- 


racy, we have long believed, is some form 
of popular education rather than some form 
of coercion. We believe that the sover- 
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eignty of a free people resides in the exer- 
cise of a trained intelligency on the prob- 
lems they have to face and solve. 

America has maintained since early 
colonial days that there are just two 
guarantees of our civil liberty. One is the 
guarantee that all men shall have equal 
rights before the law, and the other is that 
they shall enjoy as nearly free and equal 
educational privileges as it is possible for 
society to provide. Our forefathers early 
discovered that an unedueated citizenry 
could not guarantee the dispensation of 
justice nor equal rights before the law. 
They turned to education to supply the 
corrective. They declared that the safety 
and perpetuity of a free government rests 
upon the level of trained intelligence found 
among all the people. They saw that igno- 
rant nations were non-progressive nations, 
that ignorant people were superstitious and 
that they became the easy prey of the un- 
scrupulous demagogue. So they established 
free schools to which the children of all men 
might go. This is America’s contribution 
to civilization. Free education, becoming 
progressively more competent with the in- 
crease in the complexity of the social order 
—is America’s contribution to the preser- 
vation of civil liberty. Equal rights before 
the law is an Anglo-Saxon guarantee, trans- 
planted from European soil. Equal edu- 
cational privilege is a guarantee indigenous 
to the American soil. It seems clear that 
if we refuse to support either of these 
guarantees, the other will fail. 

We have prospered as no other nation in 
all history because we have kept faith, to 
some degree, with these ideals. Strange to 
say, we have kept the faith even in periods 
of our greatest depressions until this one. 
Now when we should be more vigilant than 
ever, we propose to turn the clock back. 
During and immediately following each of 
the earlier depressions in America, there 
was an educational reawakening which 
ealled for a revamping and strengthening 
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of the schools. Now under the stress of the 
breakdown of the financial structure of the 
world and under the pressure of many 
groups for tax reduction, legislative bodies, 
ignoring the democratic philosophy that has 
guided American life hitherto, and disre- 
garding the foundation guarantees of civil 
liberty, are striking more or less blindly at 
every tax-supported institution. Western 
civilization is hanging in the balance. She 
faces the past when she should be facing 
the future and moving forward to greater 
achievements. The truth of H. G. Wells’ 
statement that civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe, was never more 
obvious. 

Of course there should be economy in the 
administration of all public institutions. 
‘‘Economy,’’ the word we hear so fre- 
quently these days, is nothing new in the 
schoolmaster’s vocabulary. He has been 
practising it for years, in fact, ever since he 
became a member of a self-denying profes- 
sion. But very little of the waste and ex- 
travagance in public life can be laid upon 
the doorstep of the school teacher ; certainly 
none of the graft. 

If the political and economic leaders had 
followed the teachings of the schools, we 
should not be in our present difficulties. 
The schools never taught war, they taught 
peace; the schools never taught extrava- 
gance, they taught thrift; the schools never 
taught disregard for law, they taught re- 
spect for law; the schools never taught 
national isolation and _ selfishness, they 
taught international participation and co- 
operation. Now the people are about to 
wreck them as they strike out blindly to 
save themselves from economic disaster, as 
if the wrecking of the schools would accom- 
plish that end. We can find millions for 
highways, billions for public enterprises, 
hundreds of millions, if not billions, for a 
soldiers’ bonus, but we must pare and 
scrimp on education. We are making help- 
less children and youth, in need of higher 
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training for professional leadership, pay 
for our folly with shortened school years 
and inadequate equipment, under teachers 
whose salaries are being reduced to the 
point where continued professional growth 
will be impossible. 

What is it that men want? They want 
an opportunity to labor, protection for 
themselves and their property, the right to 
educate their children, and all the comforts 
and conveniences society can possibly bring 
to them. For these things they are willing 
to struggle. Deprived of these things, 
sooner or later they will undertake to take 
them in new and strange ways. 

When one contemplates these cirecum- 
stances, he wonders what is ahead. He 
sees the foundation of democracy being 
undermined. He sees a clash of class inter- 
ests in the offing, if indeed it has not 
already arrived. He sees the land, the 
mines, the railroads, the banks and the pub- 
lie utilities, all becoming government con- 
trolled, if not government owned. 

As he looks over the prairies of America 
he sees the farmers, for example, once the 
capitalists of the country, now engaged in 
agrarian uprisings. He finds that the 
pioneer spirit flowing from ownership and 
freedom is still powerful among them. 
Now they fear losing their farms. Nor do 
they know why. They rebel and strike 
back, but not with the weapons that will 
save them. 

As he looks ahead he observes that obedi- 
ence to law has become a personal matter. 
He observes that we repeal laws to-day on 
the ground that we can not enforce them, 
rather than on the ground that they repre- 
sent an invasion of one’s inherent liberties 
and constitutional rights. 

I know that I am out of tune with a 
great many when I mention these things. 
I should rather be known in the years to 
come as one who tried to preserve rather 
than to destroy the traditions of America, 
as one who lifted his voice for a higher 
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level of civilization for all classes rather 
than as one who supinely accepted the 
dictum that the days of opportunity have 
passed and the days of industrial slavery 
have arrived. I prefer to be known as one 
who tried, even though he failed, to 
strengthen the schools even in these days, 
for after all the only sure way the race has 
of making progress is through education. 

Clearly the time has arrived when 
America needs to do some courageous think- 
ing. She is making a choice, not by ballot 
but by the policies she is pursuing. She is 
choosing between recovery and stagnation; 
between free classes, exercising their inde- 
pendence and initiative, on the one hand, 
and peasantry on the other. Can it be that 
we think youth will willingly adopt a lower 
scale of living than their fathers have en- 
joyed? Do you see youth with affectionate 
resignation giving up the benefits and com- 
forts of science, returning to the scythe on 
the farm, herbs in the practise of medicine, 
and the almanac for literature? Youth, 
we must remember, does not grow twice; 
even adults pass this way only once. 

We think of Italy, of Russia, and even 
of Japan as engaged in social experiments. 
They have, each of them a perfectly definite 
plan. America is experimenting too, but 
without a plan. To say that America has 
done nothing or tried to do nothing to help 
herself in the present emergency, would be 
a clear misstatement of fact. Most of the 
things she has done have been in the nature 
of expedients, designed to provide tem- 
porary relief but not to solve in any per- 
manent way the problems we are facing. 
America is engaged in performing an eco- 
nomie miracle, she is trying to restore pros- 
perity by reducing the purchasing power 
of everybody. We are doing our cutting 
first and our thinking afterwards. 

That America will eventually recover we 
firmly believe. Her recovery may be the 
result of 120,000,000 people making ten 
million times ten million human adjust- 
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ments, or it may be the result of social 
planning and of renewing the sources of 
strength and power. If it is to be by the 
latter method then there must be a re- 
newal, a rebaptism of faith in the prin- 
ciples of our democratic philosophy. The 
instrument of democracy is the school. It 
is the great civic educator, superseding the 
autocrat, collectivism and socialism, the 
army and the church. Its utility and neces- 
sity are now being subjected to new and 
more vigorous tests than it has ever ex- 
perienced. At the very moment when we 
need to be strengthening it, we find other 
world philosophies eating their way into 
the body politic and disintegrating the 
strength and stability of our own institu- 
tions. 

If America is to grow in strength and in- 
fluence, it will be because she gives more, 
rather than less, attention to education ; it 
will be because the gap between the scholar 
and the mass is bridged by a reorganized 
education ; it will be because representative 
government represents thought, intelligence 
and scholarship rather than the political 
ambitions of some officeholder; it will be 
because we build for the future; it will be 
because we adopt the gospel of hope rather 
than of despair. 

To build a nation we should think of 
deeds not done, of achievements not yet 
won, of dreams not yet realized, of hopes 
not yet attained. Our struggle is still the 
struggle to attain liberty for a free people 
who shall be self-governing and self-direct- 
ing. It is not the struggle to attain prestige 
for a nation by submerging the individual 
and controlling him through fear and co- 
ercion. ‘‘Lord, God of Hosts, be with us 
yet, lest we forget’’—forget that America 
ean be made strong, her institutions virile, 
only as the youth of our day are fortified 
with knowledge and imbued with the neces- 
sity of preserving and upholding the guar- 
antees of human liberty. 
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PONDEROUSLY, truculently and somewhat 
awkwardly, organized education, as repre- 
sented by the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Minneapolis, turned 
around and faced in a new direction. 

For three decades at least organized edu- 
eation has been in a huddle. The scientific 
movement had concentrated the exclusive 
attention of all eyes and all first-class heads 
on the improvement of education. Look- 
ing inward, they centered on better build- 
ings, better teaching, wiser curriculums. 
They were doing their job well and they 
expected that the other players in the great 
game of American life were performing 
their tasks with equal skill, energy and 
honesty. <All that edueation asked was 
modest financial support and the useful 
employment of its pupil product. 

At Minneapolis organized education 
finally awakened to the fact that the only 
two demands it makes on American society 
were being rejected. Financial support is 
being withdrawn. The only occupation 
open to its carefully prepared graduates 
is that of tramp. 

A year ago at Washington the school 
administrators were merely irritated and 
offended that society should be so ungrate- 
ful to hard-working, low-paid servants that 
it would eut salaries. This year most of 
the superintendents were aware that it is 
not ungratefulness but downright failure of 
the business sector of society that threatens 
education. 


The Department of Superintendence 
about-faced. It paid almost no attention 

1A review of the annual convention of the De- 
Superintendence, National Education 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota, February 


2, 1933. 


partment of 
Association, 
25 to March 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

to the results of recent scientifie research. 
Instead, this department and the numerous 
allied groups listened to expounders of 
economics and sociology. They themselves 
boldly prescribed for a sick society. To 
succor a curiously unappreciative world 
they generously offered to be a Moses. 
They pleaded. They ex- 
In resolutions they 


They threatened. 
horted. They plotted. 
demanded measures designed to make a 
world good enough for their pupils to live 
in and productive enough to support our 
people and their schools. They insisted, 
moreover, on being the cofashioner as well 
as the servant of the new deal. 

That education had executed an about- 
face not a moment too soon was the con- 
viction of many as they packed their suit- 
eases to hurry home. In their ears Minne- 
apolis newsboys shouted the announcements 
that depositors had pushed against the im- 
pressive granite columns and our banks 
were falling down. 

A scene in the Peacock Alley of the 
Curtis Hotel on Monday afternoon caught, 
in a sense, the point of view of the con- 
vention. Seated in one of those throne- 
room type of hotel lobby chairs was non- 
chalant Mr. Howard Scott, prophet of 
Technocracy. Around him, three deep, 
bent forward in rapt attention, were school 
administrators. They were shooting ques- 
tions at him. He was expounding, with 
technologie trimmings, a combination of 
Spengler’s ‘‘Deecline of the West’’ and 
More’s ‘‘Utopia.’’ His listeners were play- 
ing hookey from some very worthy educa- 
tional meetings to look into a new world. 

Scott, a tall, composed young man, given 
to equations, came nearer filling the vast 
spaces of Minneapolis’ excellent auditorium 
than any other speaker on the program. 
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President Potter of Milwaukee neatly intro- 
duced him as the ‘‘Paul Bunyan of eco- 
nomics.”’ 

Professor Jesse H. Newlon, director of 
Lineoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, followed immediately after 
Seott, with a trenchant speech on the im- 
plications which Technocracy holds for 
education. ‘‘Our economic ideas largely 
derive from a period that antedated mod- 
ern power machinery,’’ he said. ‘‘The 
American people need to understand the 
economic concepts and ideas pertinent to 
the machine age. Engineers assure us that 
if all our technical knowledge were applied, 
poverty could be banished and an abun- 
dance of goods suppiied for all. Away 
with the notion that teachers must keep 
silent with regard to these conditions 
known to all men! It is time for discern- 
ing men and truly patriotic citizens to 
speak their minds.’’ 

“Who shall control and direct tech- 
nology?’’ he asked. ‘‘This is an educa- 
tional and social problem of the deepest 
import. The answer to that question will 
give direction to all education in the fu- 
ture. .. . Education to do one’s part in 
production will be important, but educa- 
tion for living will become relatively of 
far greater importance—in the age of 
plenty.’’ 

On the same program the superinten- 
dents received another ambassador from the 
world to which they were turning atten- 
tion, Harley L. Lutz, professor of public 
finance, Princeton. Professor Lutz gave a 
realistie picture of our national financial 
problems, but he expressed faith in our 
ability to solve them. ‘‘Anything that 
challenges a quality we have boasted as 
much as we have our organizing ability,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘touches us on a very tender 
spot.”’ Professor Lutz urged all educators 
present to ‘‘aid or lead in the formation of 
local barter exchanges, and in the integra- 
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tion of these units as they appear, and thus 
strike a body blow at the depression.’’ 

Barter, such as Professor Lutz recom- 
mended, was in progress within a block of 
the convention auditorium. Many conven- 
tion visitors who went through the old 
voeational high school, which is now the 
headquarters of the Organized Unem- 
ployed, Ine., of Minneapolis, confessed 
that to view an institution through which 
7,000 persons were obtaining the essen- 
tials and even a few of the luxuries of 
life without calling for help from relief 
agencies was one of the most moving ex- 
periences of the meeting. They saw in 
this abandoned school a store, a cafeteria 
serving a good meal for 10 cents scrip, 
a bank, shops, laundry, accounting office, 
dormitories and reading rooms. They saw 
in this building more ‘‘Men Wanted’’ and 
‘‘Women Wanted’’ signs than they had 
seen since 1928. Here was community life 
beginning anew without capital, without 
profit. 

While most of the ‘‘new outlookers”’ 
were occupied with the American scene, 
President Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, took the whole world into his 
address. ‘‘Free education,’’ he declared, 
‘‘becoming progressively more competent 
with the increase in the complexity of the 
social order—is America’s contribution to 
the preservation of civil liberty. Equal 
rights before the law is an Anglo-Saxon 
guarantee, transplanted from European 
soil. It seems clear that if we refuse to 
support either of these guarantees, the 
other will fail.”’ 

“Tf political and economic leaders had 
followed the teachings of the schools,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘we should be in a less dan- 
gerous position than we now find our- 
selves. The schools never taught war, they 
taught peace; the schools never taught ex- 
travagance, they taught thrift; the schools 
never taught disregard for law, they taught 
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respect for law; the schools never taught 
national isolation and_ selfishness, they 
taught international participation and co- 
operation.”’ 

Another reason for education to look 
about was presented by U. S. Commissioner 
of Education William John Cooper in his 
address on professional leadership for edu- 
cation: ‘‘Education is a close reflection of 
the social order, but it should be a little 
ahead of the present social order, since it 
is preparing those who will live in the 
future.’’ 

But Commissioner Cooper warned against 
education’s confidence that it could do a 
better job than business has done. ‘‘It 
seems to me that in this crisis business 
leadership has failed us,’’ he admitted. 
‘*Will society now turn to education and 
say, ‘You tell us what to do’? When I 
find that more than three fourths of the 
high-school work of 1,000 prospective 
teachers in 24 universities and colleges 
has been in the fields of English, foreign 
languages, mathematies and history, and 
that approximately a third of their college 
work is in these fields rather remote from 
present-day problems, I wonder whether 
we shall prove also to be without the prepa- 
ration for the leadership which the age 
demands.’’ 

Chancellor Frederick M. Hunter, of the 
University of Denver, very cleverly ap- 
plied some of Technocracy’s devices de- 
scribing acceleration of change to the fields 
of sociology and political science with 
equally astonishing results. Chester F. 
Miller, superintendent, Saginaw, Michigan, 
spoke on the effects of reorganization of 
industry on curriculum planning, while 
Clyde R. Miller, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, offered at the meeting on 
public relations useful ‘‘spectacles’’ for 
viewing the new and not altogether lovely 
William McAndrew drew 
upon his experience to paint a picture of 
the political world that lies immediately 
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beyond schoolroom walls. His word de- 
signs are as vivid as Daumier’s drawings 
of French political and social life. Testi- 
mony to their intense realism was provided 
in a convention vote of censure of one 
pungent detail. This distinction he shared 
with Goodwin Watson. 

More important than speeches or resolu- 
tions was the positive action taken by 
organized education to deal with the un- 
stable outside world. It heard the report 
of the National Education Association 
emergency committee, ably captained by 
Professor John K. Norton, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. It  pro- 
moted the committee to a commission 
charged with saving the schools and so- 
liciting from the people a ‘‘new mandate 
for public edueation.’’ This commission 
of action includes: Dean J. B. Edmonson, 
University of Michigan; Sidney B. Hall, 
state superintendent, Virginia; Mrs. F. 
Blanche Preble, Chicago; A. L. Threlkeld, 
superintendent, Denver; Herbert 8. Weet, 
superintendent, Rochester, N. Y., and 
David E. Weglein, superintendent, Balti- 
more. 

‘The commission is organizing,’’ re- 
ported Chairman Norton, ‘‘so as to be able 
to exert the full force of the million mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, and of 
many millions of parents and citizens in- 
terested in preserving the idea of free 
publie education, and of making that idea 
increasingly articulate in improved schools 
and colleges. It will not shrink from 
taking the offensive. ... We have been 
meek long enough.’’ 

Chairman Norton summarized the main 
lines of action decided upon: (1) seeking 
a new mandate by presenting vital ques- 
tions governing the quality and extent of 
edueation to citizen councils for discussion 
and vote; (2) collecting, appraising and 
promoting publicity (this resulted in the 
display in the Exhibit Hall of publicity 
devices and depiction of avenues of dis- 
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tribution in an exhibit especially assembled 
by the National Education Association 
headquarters staff, and it is also resulting 
in a careful check of the attitudes and in- 
fluences of various national organizations 
in regard to public education) ; (3) hold- 
ing of regional conferences devoted to sav- 
ing the schools in an emergency; (4) de- 
claring for maintenance of educational 
services at all costs; (5) quick defense of 
public schools against sporadic criticism ; 
(6) ineuleation of determination to shape 
our society to obtain ‘‘a high standard of 
living for all’’; (7) cooperation in for- 
warding ‘‘any sound program for economic 
reconstruction.’’ 

Through the entire meeting a few ideas 
beat repeatedly like the tom-toms in ‘‘Em- 
peror Jones.”’ Loudest and fastest was 
the reverberating absurdity of ‘‘poverty in 
the presence of plenty.’’ Speakers also 
drummed on ‘‘the changing world’’ and 
‘false economies. ’’ 

Yet this convention of the Department 
of Superintendence, like all its predeces- 
sors, was also a battle-ground of conflict- 
ing theories as well as a trumpet for or- 
ganized education. Last year ‘‘indoctrina- 
tion’? and ‘‘ability grouping’’ were the 
objectives of major controversy. At Min- 
neapolis argument blazed up anew on an 
old sector, ‘‘the traditional vs. modern 
school practises’’ or ‘‘the doctrine of in- 
terest vs. the doctrine of effort’’ or simply 
“the Dewey revolution.’’ Although Pro- 
fessor Dewey was himself at the conven- 
tion, he left the defense of the innova- 
tions that have sprung from or have been 
assisted by his theories largely in the hands 
of lieutenants, followers and colleagues. 
Professor Dewey was more immediately 
concerned with defending the schools 
against their outside enemies, chief of 
which, in his opinion, is the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The invasion of the ‘‘progressives’’ oc- 
curred at many meetings; at the dinner 
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of the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education, at which Professor Rugg 
and Professor Bagley collided; at the meet- 
ing on ‘‘New Problems in Citizenship 
Training,’’ where Professor Rugg’s pro- 
posals for making problems paramount to 
curriculum subject organization prompted 
Dean Charles Judd to put aside his paper 
and with D’Artagnan impetuousness fall 
upon Professor Rugg with a brilliant verbal 
rapier attack. To the delight of a capacity 
audience Rugg parried with a rebuttal and 
Judd also took the floor the second time. 
The conflict again broke out at the ‘‘panel’’ 
meeting devoted to ‘‘frontier problems in 
elementary education.’’ It was deliber- 
ately plotted in one general session, at 
which F. L. Redefer, new executive secre- 
tary of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and Professor Bagley were speak- 
ers No. 1 and No. 2. Following them, 
like doves of peace bearing twigs of phi- 
losophy, came Professor Boyd Bode and 
Professor Frank Freeman. The latter’s 
able analysis and definition of terms was 
so masterly that it threatens to terminate 
this favorite controversy with a peace con- 
ference. 

New developments in various fields of 
education were described by various speak- 
ers: President Robert M. Hutchins, of Chi- 
eago University, gave the most extended re- 
port of innovations at that institution yet 
presented; Professor Walter C. Eells, of 
Stanford University, told of trends in 
junior college growth, particularly in meet- 
ing the demands of thousands of high- 
school post-graduates now seeking further 
training. Ray Fife, president of the Amer- 
ican Voeational Association, told the con- 
vention of the pressing problems in adult 
education. M. R. Trabue, who described 
the far-reaching work of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute operating 
under the University of Minnesota roof, 
emphasized the importance of promoting 
avocational and recreational activities and 





euidance. The remarkable effectiveness of 
elandular treatment of some eases of re- 
tarded school children in Detroit was re- 
ported by Dr. C. J. Marinus. 

It is natural that the current difficulties 
facing schools should receive much atten- 
tion. Walter H. Gaumnitz, of the Federal 
Oifice of Education, supplied the rural edu- 
cation department with last-minute infor- 
mation from two nation-wide investigations 
of the effect of the economie depression on 
both eity and rural schools. He declared 
that reductions running heavier than 950 
per cent. had been made in rural school 
budgets of at least three states. He also 
pointed out that the decreases in both city 
and rural school budgets were being made 
in the face of increased enrolments, which 
will total this year about 385,000 pupils. 

‘‘In one secondary school visited,’’ said 
Professor George E. Carrothers, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, speaking on the edu- 
of the ex-high-school 
group, found with 
ments as follows; three public speaking 
76 and 78 pupils; two 
algebra classes with 76 and 82 pupils; an 
English and a Latin class each with 68 
pupils.’’ But Principal R. R. Cook, of 
Des Moines, told how high schools in his 
city are meeting these emergency problems 


eational demands 


‘classes were enrol- 


classes with 68, 


by giving master teachers the aid of well- 
but apprentices. 
One such teacher is instructing five classes 


trained inexperienced 


of 65 pupils each. ‘‘The experiment will 
result in a financial saving,’’ he said, ‘‘of 
about 20 per cent. of the salary of two ex- 
perienced teachers.’’ 

Paul Stetson, superintendent, 
apolis, who was elected president of the 
Department of Superintendence, directed 
attention to the crisis in teacher education 
due to the fact that there are far more than 
50,000 teachers He 
warned that ‘‘a continuance of the present 
situation will mean inevitably that salary 


Indian- 


now unemployed. 


schedules will be destroyed.’’ To meet this 
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erisis he urged the ‘‘raising of standards 
for admission to and graduation from 
teacher-training schools,’’ as well as other 
measures of control. ‘‘To go on blindly 

. is to invite destruction of our pro- 
gram of teacher training.’’ 

Two speeches especially well received 
were those of President Glenn Frank, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Aaron 
Kline, principal of the Pullman School, 
Chicago. President Frank presented in 
convineing terms the case for public ex- 
penditures for public services. Mr. Kline 
advocated schools telling the real truth 
about business, industry and polities. 

‘*The more deeply we analyze the prob- 
lems of public expenditures, the clearer it 
becomes,’’ said President Frank, ‘‘that it 
simply is not the scientific, social and edu- 
cational services of the nation that are 
bending the American back. . . . We slash 
scientific bureaus. We drastically shrink 
our support of social services. We ham- 
string our regulatory agencies. We fire 
visiting nurses. We starve libraries. We 
reduce hospital staffs. We squeeze educa- 
tion. And we eall this economy. How the 
gods must be laughing at us! And how 
our grandehildren will damn us!’’ 

A distinct innovation was the ‘‘panel’’ 
meeting devoted to ‘‘the extension of the 
frontier in elementary education since 
1900.’’ Assistant Commissioner J. Cayce 
Morrison, of New York, as chairman was 
the brave pioneer of this adventure in con- 
vention practise. Around him on a raised 
dais were ten educators of prominence. 
Following the reading of a paper by Pro- 
fessor J. R. MeGaughy, each of the 
‘*yanel’’ expressed his views briefly. Ar- 
guments then flew thick and fast with 
members of the large audience participat- 
ing freely. Dr. Morrison served as referee. 

While a single experience does not afford 
adequate basis for judgment, it appeared 
that the ‘‘panel’’ plan, which has been 
used in other and smaller educational meet- 
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ings, has both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. It allows for the expression of more 
opinions and it breaks down that barrier 
between speakers and audiences which fre- 
quently prevent offers to ‘‘answer any 
questions’’ from getting very far. On the 
other hand, the panel plan tends to leave 
the audience with a sense of confusion 
rather than a set of clear-cut ideas pre- 
sented by chosen speakers. 

Last year the Department of Superin- 
tendence passed a resolution urging some 
of the allied groups to meet some other 
time and some other place. This prayer 
was answered with more expedition than 
probably was expected. But perhaps it 
was the depression rather than the resolu- 
tion which produced the result, since the 
ranks of the superintendents and camp 
followers suffered equally severe decima- 
tion. Attendance was off about 10 per 
cent. from last year and fully 30 per cent. 
from 1929. Among the groups which did 
hold programs were the American Eduea- 
tional Research Association, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, the 
Department of Rural Education, the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals, 
the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction, the Municipal Nor- 
mal School and Teachers College Section, 
the National Association of High School 
Inspectors and Supervisors, the National 
Couneil of Childhood Edueation, the Na- 
tional Council of Education, the National 
Council of State Superintendents, the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education 
and the National Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. 

The exhibits were unusually extensive, 
considering conditions. Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Ine., were showing the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago science-teaching sound 
pictures. Bausch and Lomb were exhibit- 
ing a new type of microscope which throws 
the object studied on a screen visible to a 
whole class. 


Sehool furniture seems to 
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have made new strides toward simplicity 
and homelike naturalness. The only gad- 
get that really arouses apprehension for 
the future of the race was an electric 
pencil sharpener. What would Calvin 
Coolidge have said to that! 

The publicity section of the National 
Education Association under Belmont Far- 
ley was operating at full speed. Seldom 
has a Department of Superintendence 
convention received such wide-spread at- 
tention in the press. Nor was the radio 
neglected. 
of them on national hook-ups, were given 


Twenty-seven addresses, most 


during the week. 

Minneapolis provided not only its usual 
cordial hospitality but what was also deeply 
appreciated, a week of mild weather under 
sunny skies. 

New officers are: 

Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis, president. 

Milton C. Potter, Milwaukee, first vice-president. 

David E. Weglein, Baltimore, second vice-presi- 

dent. 

Charles S. Meek, Toledo, member, executive com- 

mittee. 


tesolutions adopted read: 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1933 

Met at a time of economic depression, inclusive 
in its ramifications and disabling in its incidence, 
the Department of Superintendence, inspired by 
its faith in the vision and the will of our people, 
welcomes, in convention assembled, the opportunity 
of expressing its union with all like-minded citizens 
and organizations in the purpose of safeguarding 
our educational patrimony, and also, through re- 
dedicated loyalty to our schools, of investing it 
anew with the dignity of social stabilization and 
of human enlightenment, 

We therefore resolve: 

1. In a republic equal educational opportunity 
must be available to all as the essential safeguard 
of democracy as well as the inherent right of every 
individual. This principle is being so seriously 
attacked to-day that the American people should 
rise to an active protection of the schools. To- 
gether we need to join in vigorous insistence that 
this generation of children shall not be deprived 
of its only chance and that the eulture and civiliza- 
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tion which we have inherited and which we have 
developed shall not be impaired nor destroyed. 

2. As the complexity of modern life has in- 
ereased, the unequal distribution of wealth has 
been accentuated, leaving some communities much 
less able than others to provide an adequate edu- 
cational program. Therefore we recommend a 
revision of our taxation system, a widening of the 
tax unit, a substantial increase in the proportion 
of educational expenditures borne by the state 
and by the Federal Government with such adjust- 
ments in such manner as to equalize educational 
opportunities throughout the state. This revision 
should provide for an equitable distribution of the 
burden to be borne by all citizens and should not 
interfere with the initiative of local communities 
in their efforts to support good schools. 

3. We affirm the belief that just and equitable 
taxes, based on ability to pay, form the most satis- 
factory means of financing public works of which 
education is one of the most important. 

4. We recommend that to provide for current 
emergency loans to the states and to localities from 
the Reconstruction Finanee Corporation there 
should be enacted the necessary legislation by the 
Congress of the United States. 

5. The present crisis bears impressive testimony 
to the fact that greater emphasis should be placed 
on the social studies in the courses recommended 
for the educational development of teachers in ser- 
vice and in the curricula of colleges, teacher train- 
ing institutions and of secondary and elementary 
schools. It calls also for the encouragement of 
all thoughtful persons to carry forward their edu- 
cation by such use as is possible of the schools, 


libraries and other educational facilities which 
society offers and our educational institutions 
maintain. 


6. To carry out this obligation calls for a na- 
tional council on social-economic planning as fore- 
east by the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, and as cogently urged by the edu- 
cators who memorialized the President-elect of the 
United States urging him to establish such a 
council. 

7. When established, such a national council 
should be fully representative of our total social 
life, including agriculture, labor, industrial man- 
agement, medicine, engineering, law, education, 
welfare, et cetera. It should be constituted in such 
a way as to give assurance that everything that is 
done may be directed with an intelligent under- 
standing of the larger social issues involved. In- 
asmuch as such a national council will serve in- 
evitably as a powerful educative agency in the 
formation of public opinion, it should have all the 
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safeguards which the other educative agencies 
have. Such a council we respectfully petition the 
President of the United States, in cooperation 
with the Congress, to bring into existence at the 
earliest possible time. This Department of Super- 
intendence recommends to the Executive Committee 
that they appoint a committee to aid in securing 
the passage of the legislation necessary to estab- 
lish such a council. 

8. Among the probable and desirable steps likely 
to be taken in the reorganization of the Federal 
Government, departments and agencies having to 
do with education should undoubtedly be coordi- 
nated and unified. To this end, we respectfully 
-all to the attention of the President of the United 
States the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education with its significant data and 
recommendations. At the same time we commend 
most highly the present United States Office of 
Education and the recent advancement in its more 
efficient organization and management. 

9. We commend the towns and cities which have 
so developed their secondary schools and vocational 
classes that vital courses are offered which have 
held in school training millions of boys and girls 
who otherwise would be unemployed. We are dis- 
turbed that a great number of boys have left 
home in an aimless search for employment and we 
praise the interest of Congress in the tragic fate 
of these young men. If, by Congressional action, 
this group should come under the protection and 
sare of the government, we urge the necessity that 
the program of activities arranged shall, except 
for housing and feeding, be intrusted to the Na- 
tional Office of Education. 

10. We express our sincere gratitude to all faith- 
ful and friendly cooperating agencies which are 
striving to safeguard our public schools, and es- 
pecially do we commend the forward-looking pro- 
gram in support of public education set forth by 
the American Federation of Labor in its recent 
pronouncement at the Cincinnati meeting. 

11. As_ social-economic problems to-day are 
world-wide, they must be solved on a world-wide 
basis. We therefore commend the program of the 
American and British delegations to the Dis- 
armament Conference on the subject of Moral Dis- 
armament. We heartily agree with them that the 
principles of pacific settlement of international 
disputes and of the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy should be included 
in preparations for all governmental positions 
which may involve relations with other countries. 

12. To President Herbert Hoover we are in- 
debted for the recent conference on the Crisis in 
Education. Its recommendations, together with 
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the findings of the National Survey of Schools, 
authorized by Congress in 1931, constitute an in- 
forming and steadying influence of great service 
to the schools. 

13. We recognize the inevitability of the schools 
sharing in the effects of the depression and the 
resultant need for the strictest economy. How- 
ever, we deplore the apparent desire in some quar- 
ters to penalize the schools in comparison with 
other governmental functions. Every possible item 
of waste should be eliminated, but no undis- 
eriminating sacrifices should be imposed. 


EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION 

The initiative and energetic action of President 
Joseph Rosier, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and of President Milton C. Potter, of the 
Department of Superintendence, in setting to work 
a Joint Emergency Steering Committee has our 
cordial and grateful approval. It is welcomed as 
a measure for the formulation and execution of 
emergency plans of action, and for the presenta- 
tion of principles and procedures through which 
leadership effective on the new educational fron- 
tiers may be developed. 

We desire also to express our thanks to Station 
WLB, of Minneapolis, for the use of its broadcast- 
ing facilities, to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and to the Columbia Network for their ef- 
fective cooperation, and to the local and national 
press for the intelligent and sympathetic publicity 
given to the proceedings of the convention. 

To Superintendent Carroll R. Reed, his staff and 
his local committees, to the Board of Education 
and to the people of Minneapolis, we express our 
deep appreciation of their cordial weleome and 
their gracious hospitality which has found expres- 
sion not only in many individual courtesies but in 
tasteful floral decorations and beautiful musical 
programs, 


Henry J. GERLING, Chairman, Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 
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FREDERICK ARCHER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

W. W. BorpDeEN, Superintendent of Schools, Whit- 
ing, Indiana 

GrorGE C. Busu, Superintendent of Schools, South 
Pasadena, California 

E. W. BUTTERFIELD, State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Connecticut 

JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 

KATHERINE HAMILTON, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 

E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Superintendent of Schools, 
Houston, Texas 

OrvILLE C. Pratt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Spokane, Washington 

BELLE M. Ryan, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 


WHEREAS, Certain statements have been made 
during the convention which tend to show an er- 
roneous attitude on the part of teachers and ad- 
ministrators of education in general and during 
this crisis in particular such as that students 
should lounge in school, serve tea and smoke, and 
further statements reflecting on those who serve in 
our legislative bodies; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we decry and condemn such state- 
ments as irrelevant, erroneous and reflecting a 
wrong impression. We confirm our faith in such 
old-time educational virtues as seriousness and 
hard work. We retain our confidence in, and ap- 
preciate the work of those public-spirited men and 
women who serve without pay on our educational 
boards. We believe that the men and women in 
our legislative bodies who are charged with grave 
responsibility at this time are giving earnest and 
sympathetic consideration to the welfare of the 
children. We recognize in our children our coun- 
try’s greatest asset and that their welfare is para- 
mount to all other interests. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PER CAPITA COST OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

How schools are cooperating in reducing costs 
of publie education is shown in reports reaching 
the Office of Education. 

Estimates based on data supplied for a spe- 
cial 1932-33 study indicate that the cost of edu- 
cation per child per day in school has been cut 
14 cents since 1929-30. This means a decrease 
in per capita cost of 22 per cent. in three years. 





In 1930 the average cost per child per day of 
educating a child in the public elementary and 
high schools was 62.8 cents. In 1933 it is esti- 
mated the figure will be 48.7 cents. Statisticians 
of the Office of Education have reason to believe 
that when final data are in, the resultant average 
may be even less than 48.7 cents. 

Of the 62.8 cents spent daily in 1930 on each 
child, 12.6 cents went into new buildings and 
equipment and other improvements. Only 50.2 
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cents went into current expense, that is, teach- 
ers’ salaries, books, coal, repairs, ete. Of the 
48.7 cents being spent each day this year, 4 cents 
go into buildings and improvements; 44.7 cents 
into salaries, supplies and other current expense. 

Comparison of data for other years shows 
that the decrease in 1933 is carrying per capita 
costs for public education to a level lower than 
any year since 1922. The average daily cost 
of edueating a child in 1922 was 51.1; in 1920 
it was 38.9 cents per child. 

The comparative figures do not disclose the 
full extent of the reduction in the cost of public 
education. They do not take into consideration 
the inereased proportion of high-school pupils 
in the public school population. Since high- 
school pupils cost about twice as much to edu- 
cate as elementary-school children, any change 
in the proportion has a profound effect on the 
expense of the school’s undertaking. 

In 1920, when the average per capita cost of 
publie education was 38.9 cents, only 10 per 
cent. of the school enrolments were high school 
pupils. In 1930 this proportion had risen to 
17 per cent., and it is undoubtedly higher now— 
perhaps twice as high as it was in 1920. 

This means that while the per capita cost for 
1933 (48.7 cents) is 10 cents more than for 1920 
(38.9) part of this increase is due to the greater 
percentage of high school pupils in the schools. 
Cost In CENTS PER DAY IN SCHOOL PER PUPIL IN 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 
(For Public Elementary and Secondary Education) 








Estimate 





’ 9° 92 
Item 1920 1930 1933 
Current expense 33.0 50.2 44.7 
Capital outlay 5.9 12.6 4.0 
Total 38.9 62.8 48.7 





THE HARVARD SOCIETY OF FELLOWS 

THE appointment of the managing body of 
the new Society of Fellows at Harvard has been 
announced. The group will consist of the presi- 
dent of the university, and the dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Arts and Sciences, ex-officio, and the fol- 
Alfred North Whitehead, 
John 


lowing senior fellows: 


professor of philosophy; Livingston 
Lowes, Francis Lee Higginson professor of En- 


glish literature; Lawrence Joseph Henderson, 
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professor of biological chemistry, and Charles 
Pelham Curtis, Jr., a member of the Harvard 
Corporation. These four of an eventual five 
senior fellows, it is stated, were active in plan- 
ning the Society of Fellows, which was an- 
nounced on January 10. 

The senior fellows will make the selection of 
the junior fellows, namely, the students under 
the plan, and will administer the society. 
There will ultimately be a group of not more 
than twenty-four young men, selected “for their 
promise of notable contribution to knowledge 
and thought.” Known as junior prize fellows, 
these men will receive, for a three-year term, 
free board and rooms in the various houses, a 
yearly stipend of $1,250, and in the second 
term, of $1,500, and free use of all the facilities 
of the university. Junior fellows may be ap- 
pointed for a second term of three years, but no 
longer. The maximum age for appointment to 
the first term is 25 years, and for the second 
term, 28 years. 

Recommendations for appointments as junior 
fellows will now be considered, and the plan 
will go into effect next autumn. At the outset 
only five or six appointments will be made an- 
nually until the full quota has been established. 
No direct applications for appointment will be 
considered; but recommendations of men 
deemed of remarkable promise will be gladly re- 
ceived from professors and presidents of col- 
leges and universities. 

The regulations for the Society of Fellows 
provide that the junior fellows shall “devote 
their whole time to productive scholarship, and 
preparation therefor, free from academic regu- 
lations for degrees,’ and that they “shall re- 
ceive no credit for courses and shall not be can- 
didates for any degree.” 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF LAW 

PLANS to improve instruction in the Columbia 
University School of Law and to provide ade- 
quate scholarship and loan funds for worthy 
law students who are in financial distress were 
announced by President Butler after the regular 
monthly meeting of the University Board of 
Trustees. During 1933-34, $48,000 will be ap- 
propriated for scholarships and $20,000 for 
loans. 
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The provision of these funds, according to 
President Butler, will be made possible by rais- 
ing the present tuition from $300 to $380, the 
new level more nearly approximating the fees 
now charged by all the other law schools of 
comparable standards in the northeastern see- 
tion of the United States. The tuition at the 
law schools of Cornell, Harvard and Pennsyl- 
yania is $400, and at Yale Law School, $450. 

President Butler said: 


Notwithstanding the great strain upon its re- 
sources during the last two years, Columbia has 
adhered to the lower fee in the School of Law 
because of a desire to keep the share of the cost 
of professional education borne by the student 
within the reach of students of moderate means. 
However, with the continuance of the economic de- 
pression, the number of worthy students who are 
unable to pay the present fee has steadily increased 
until to-day the available scholarship and loan 
funds are inadequate to meet the unprecedented 
need. 

Because of the curtailment of its income, the 
university is not able, without additional revenue, 
to inerease further the present liberal appropria- 
tions for scholarships and loans to law students 
without injustice to students in other departments. 
Indeed, unless the tuition is raised, there is grave 
doubt whether even the present appropriations can 
be continued. A reduction of the scholarship and 
loan funds at this time would prove disastrous to 
many of our best students and would seriously in- 
jure the present high quality of the student body. 

During the last few years there has been a large 
increase in the number of excellent students seek- 
ing admission to the School of Law. While less 
than half of the applicants have been accepted 
each year, the first-year class has grown to more 
than 250 in number. The Law School has been 
unable, for lack of funds, to provide a teaching 
staff of sufficient size to divide into sections the 
large classes in which the student at present re- 
ceives insufficient attention. Either the number of 
students admitted should be substantially reduced, 
in which case it would be necessary to raise the 
tuition above $400, or else the class should be di- 
vided into sections which could be done with less 
expense to the student. 

The former procedure would necessitate exclud- 
ing from the school a large number of worthy 
young men, while the latter would make possible 
an improvement of the educational work without 
sacrificing good students. 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Tue Harvard University Summer School of 
Arts and Sciences and Edueation will open on 
July 6 and will extend to August 13. Professor 
N. Henry Black has been appointed director. 
The courses will have the same standards as 
other Harvard courses, and most of them may 
be counted in the obtaining of academic degrees. 

There will be a faculty of over one hundred 
members. Approximately eighty-one are mem- 
bers of the regular Harvard teaching staff, 
and twenty-four will come to Harvard from 
other universities and colleges. Among the in- 
stitutions to be represented in the Summer 
School faculty are McGill University, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Dartmouth College, Smith 
College, Boston University and the Universities 
of Pennsylvania, Illinois and Minnesota. 

In the coming session, special interest is cen- 
tered in the courses on economics which have 
been revised to include a number of current 
economic problems. Among those conducting 
courses on economies will be Professor John H. 
Williams, of Harvard, recently returned from 
Europe, where he served as one of the two 
United States representatives on the prepara- 
tory committee of experts for the coming World 
Economie Conference in London. Professor 
Williams will give two courses, one dealing with 
“Money, Banking and Commercial Crises,” and 
the other with “International Financial Rela- 
tions,” including war debts, foreign exchange 
and other features of international finance. 

Another course in economies this summer will 
be “Programs of Social Reconstruction.” It 
will be given by Associate Professor Edward 
S. Mason, of Harvard, who returned last fall 
from a year’s investigation of economie condi- 
tions in European countries. During the past 
year Professor Mason gave a series of lectures 
at the Lowell Institute, in Boston, on problems 
of Socialism and Eeonomie Planning. 

Forty of the courses will deal with problems 
of education, as nearly half the membership of 
the school is made up of teachers in schools and 
colleges throughout the country. Among the 
neweomers to the teaching staff will be Pro- 
fessor William E. Blatz, of the University of 
Toronto, psychology. He will cooperate with 
Professor Walter F. Dearborn, of the Harvard 
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faculty in several courses on educational psy- 
chology, and Professor Michael Demiashkevich, 
of the George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Courses on secondary education will be given 
by Dr. S. M. Brownell, superintendent of 
schools at Grosse Pointe, Michigan; Dr. Richard 
D. Allen, director of research for the Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Public Schools, and Mr. 
Charles H. Mergendahl and Miss Roxana 
Holden, both of the Newton, Massachusetts, 
publie school system. A number of demonstra- 
tion classes of secondary-school pupils will be 
with certain of the 


condueted in connection 


courses. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 

AN enlarged three-day program has been ar- 
ranged with the cooperation of the Western 
Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association for the Western Penn- 
sylvania Edueation Conference on April 6, 7 
and 8. This extended conference has been 
brought about through the addition of several 
cooperating groups which heretofore have not 
participated. 

The Parents’ Institute, over which Mrs. Saul 
Lavine, chairman of the Pittsburgh Council of 
Parent Education, will preside, will open the 
conference with meetings scheduled for both 
the morning and afternoon of Thursday, April 
6. Following this opening meeting, other co- 
operating groups will hold section meetings on 
Friday ana Saturday. 

Only one general meeting is planned for the 
1933 conference. This will be held on Friday 
afternoon, April 7, in the auditorium of Syria 
Mosque. Ernest C. Noyes, president of the 
Western Convention District of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, will preside. 
The principal address will be delivered by Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Dr. Francis 
B. Haas, president of the Pennsylvania State 
Edueation Association, will also be a speaker on 
this program. The entire conference will be 
brought to a close on April 8, with a dinner 
meeting in Hotel Schenley. “Technology’s An- 
swer to Technocracy” will be discussed by E. C. 
Stone, assistant to the president of the Phila- 
delphia Company, and Nathan B. Jacobs, pres- 
ident, Morris Knowles, Incorporated. 
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Section meetings are scheduled in character 
education, elementary education, music, hy- 
giene, school administration, secondary educa- 
tion, vocational education, journalism, classical 
languages, English, extension education, fine 
arts, geography, home economics, industrial 
arts, kindergarten-primary education, library 
work, mathematics, modern languages, religious 
education, social studies, special education, 
teacher training and vocational guidance. 

Conferences are being held by the Western 
Pennsylvania Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, the Pittsburgh Association of Deans of 
Women and Advisers to Girls, high-school prin- 
cipals, on higher education and physical edu- 
cation. 

The program includes the following speak- 
ers: 

Miss Flora Thurston, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education, New York; 
Eduard C, Lindeman, consultant for the National 
Council of Parent Education; Dr. Valeria Parker, 
American Hygiene Association, New York; Elmer 
D. Mitchell, secretary, American Physical Educa- 
tion Association, University of Michigan; Howard 
L. Briggs, director, Vocational and Practical Arts 
Edueation, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
dean of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago; Austin H. Clark, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.; Jacob 
A. Evanson, Western Reserve University; J. M. 
Artman, Religious Education Association of the 
United States and Canada; W. G. Kimmel, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion; Miss Mary Dabney Davis, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and Frederick L. Redefer, 
executive secretary, Progressive Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Speakers on the various section programs 
will be: 


President Ralph Cooper Hutchinson, of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College; Dr. Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Dean L. P. 
Sieg, School of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Edward E. Mayer, director, Mental 
Health Clinie, Pittsburgh; James A. Reeves, presi- 
dent, Seton Hill College; Dr. Robert M. Steele, 
president, State Teachers College, California; Dr. 
Henry Ward Church, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville; Sara M. Soffel, judge of county court, 
Pittsburgh. 


Prominent superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals and high school and elementary school 
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principals and teachers of the Pittsburgh dis- 
triet will also contribute to the programs. 

Members of the State Department of Public 
Instruction who are to appear on the programs 
of the Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference are William H. Bristow, deputy super- 
intendent in charge of secondary education; L. 
H. Dennis, deputy superintendent in charge of 
yoeational education; Miss Helen Purcell; Dr. 
C. Valentine Kirby, director of art; M. Claude 
Rosenberry, state director of music. 

The conference has been arranged through the 
cooperation of the permanent officers of the 
Western Pennsylvania Edueation Association. 
These are: 


Dr. Chester A. Buckner, chairman, and Dr. An- 
thony M. Goldberger, secretary; the officers of the 
Western Convention District executive committee, 
E. C. Noyes, president; Dr. Ben G. Graham, vice- 
president; Evelyn Beatty, second vice-president ; 
A. M. Goldberger, secretary; E. W. Cober, C. Her- 
man Grose, Herbert L. Spencer; the Pittsburgh 
Council of Parent Education and its officers, Mrs. 
Saul Lavine, chairman; H. L. Spencer, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Walter B. Jones, secretary-treasurer ; 
the advisory committee of the conference, C. E. 
Dickey, Allegheny County public schools; Glen U. 
Cleeton, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Clif- 
ford B. Connelley, H. C. Frick Educational Com- 
mission; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh public 
schools; Bradley S. Joice, Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind, and John Weber, University 
of Pittsburgh, and the officers of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
CLUB 


A MEETING which will stress the themes of 
citizenship training, the inspiration research can 
bring to teachers and the more efficient organi- 
zation of school and college educators, will mark 
the forty-seventh year of the existence of the 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, to be held at the 
University of Michigan from April 27 to 29. 
Meeting in conjunction with the club will be the 
Michigan Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and the Michigan Business Schools Association. 
The finals of the Michigan High School Debat- 
ing League will be held in Hill Auditorium on 
the evening of April 28. 

In the “Methods of Training for Citizenship” 
symposium, three points of view will be pre- 
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sented: that of the private school by Dr. Wil- 
liam O. Stevens, head master of Cranbrook; of 
the public school by Cynthia Jones, Grand 
Rapids Union High School, and of the univer- 
sity by Thomas H. Reed, director of the bureau 
of government in the University of Michigan. 
Two general afternoon programs will include 
“The University of Michigan Archeological Ex- 
pedition in Egypt,” by Professor A. E. R. 
Boak, and “Treasures of the Clements Library 
of American History,” by Dr. Randolph Adams. 

Featuring the discussion on _ inspiration 
through research, will be a symposium of eight- 
een papers, indicating the “opportunities for 
investigation in natural history by high-school 
teachers,” a series of studies which are sched- 
uled for publication and use in science classes 
and reference. Nineteen conferences in educa- 
tion, adult education, the arts, literature and 
sciences will meet during the three-day session, 
with round table discussion, sharing time with 
formal paper presentation. At the physics- 
chemistry-astronomy conference will be a morn- 
ing meeting given over to sound-picture lec- 
tures on the details of the molecule and related 
topies. Two will be by Sir Ernest Rutherford 
and Sir William Bragg, and there will be two of 
the University of Chicago Series as well as the 
suecessful pictures secured by the Michigan 
eclipse expedition. “Choral Musie as an Edu- 
cational Subject,’ by Jacob A. Evanson, of 
Western Reserve University, illustrated by the 
Reserve University Singers, will feature the 
musie conference, which will also present old 
and modern chamber music by the university 
school of music classes. 

The economic future of schools and colleges 
will be touched upon in several conferences, as 
well as in the meeting of the Michigan regis- 
trars. The latter will also have a round-table 
on “Liberalizing Entrance Requirements,” by 
Dean J. H. McKenzie, Port Huron Junior Col- 
lege, and “Revised Graduation Requirements,” 
by Professor D. L. Rich, director 01 classifica- 
tion in the University of Michigan. 

The officers of the club are: Professor Arthur 
L. Cross, University of Michigan, president; P. 
A. Remus, Battle Creek Schools, vice-president ; 
Louis P. Jocelyn, Ann Arbor High School, 
secretary-treasurer; C. S. Cooke, Detroit, and 
J. E. Wellwood, Flint, members of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wiper, Secretary of the 
Interior under President Hoover’s administra- 
tion, renewed his work as president of Stanford 
University on March 8. 

REGENT WiLuiAM J. WALLIN, of Yonkers, was 
reelected to the Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York by the Legis- 
lature in joint session on February 8. Mr. 
Wallin has been a member of the board since 
1920. 

DINNERS in honor of Professor Albert Ein- 
stein have been given in Chicago and New 
York by American friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Palestine. Among speakers at the 
dinner in the Hotel Commodore on March 15, 
just before Dr. Einstein’s sailing for Europe, 
were Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Dr. 
Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard Ob- 
Dr. Einstein has stated that he will 
not return to but reside in 
Switzerland and Oxford until his return to the 
United States in the autumn to assume 
position as professor of mathematical physics 
in the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton. Professor Einstein was expected to ad- 
dress the New Jersey Legislature before sailing. 


servatory. 
Germany will 


his 


Dr. Hugo Simon, German consul-general in 
Chicago, recently gave a luncheon in the Quad- 
rangle Club, in honor of Dr. Martin Schiitze, 
professor emeritus of German literature at the 
University of Chicago, who has been elected a 
corresponding honorary member of the German 
Academy of Munich. President Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, Vice-president Frederie Wood- 
ward, Professors Robert Morss Lovett, Edward 
Seribner Ames, William E. Dodd, Dr. Frank 
Lillie, and Professor Schiitze’s associates in 
the German department at the university were 


among the guests. 


A portrait of Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, 
formerly Bishop of Massachusetts, who gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1871, was presented to 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, at a dinner held in the Faculty 
Club of the Sehool. A distinguished group, 
ineluding Bishop Lawrence himself, President 
Lowell and Professor W. B. Donham, dean of 
the Business School, was present. 


JAMES NEILSON, oldest trustee of Rutgers 
University, both in years and length of service, 
was the guest of honor on Mareh 8 at a testi- 
monial dinner, attended by more than 300 mem- 
bers of the administration and faculty of the 
university. The principal speakers were Leonor 
F. Loree, president of the Delaware and Hud- 
son Railroad, a trustee of the university, and 
Robert C. Clothier, president of the university. 


Dr. Homer W. ANDERSON, new superinten- 
dent of schools in Omaha, and Mrs. Anderson, 
were guests of honor at a luncheon sponsored 
by the Omaha Chamber of Commerce on Janu- 
ary 10. Walter L. Pierpont, president of the 
chamber, presided, and Dr. W. M. Bary, chair- 
man of the chamber’s education committee, in- 
troduced Dr. Anderson, who addressed the sev- 
eral hundred people assembled. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of science will 
be eonferred by the University of Manchester 
on May 7 on Dr. J. L. Myres, professor of 
ancient history at the University of Oxford. 


GEORGES WERNER, professor of law at the 
University of Geneva, has been appointed by 
the League Assembly to be president of the goy- 
erning body of the Nansen International Office 
for Refugees in the place of Dr. Max Huber, 
resigned. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, has been elected to succeed the 
late Calvin Coolidge on the board of directors 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
iumbia University, has been a director of the 
board since 1915. 


Dr. Hornett N. Hart, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, has aecepted the professorship of social 
ethies at Hartford Theological Seminary. 


MaApen Garrison, formerly of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of music at Smith College. She will be- 
gin teaching voice next fall, and during the year 
will give a few recitals. 


Proressor WILLIAM C. Reavis, of the depart- 
ment of education, University of Chieago, has 
been serving as edueational consultant in York, 
Lansdowne and Connellsville, Pennsylvania, hav- 
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ing been given leave of absence from the uni- 
versity. 

JouN E. Wang, associate superintendent, will 
assume the duties of Charles W. Lyon, retired, 
as supervisor of the bureau of appointments of 
New York City until a successor to Mr. Lyon 
isnamed. Mr. Wade will have charge of teacher 
appointments, assignments, leaves of absence, 
transfers, absences, ratings and other matters 
affecting the school personnel. He is also 
chairman of the Board of Superintendents’ 
building committee and has charge of com- 
munity eenters and Bronx schools. Appoint- 
ment of a successor to Mr. Lyon, who retired 
December 31, has been delayed for economy; 
it is planned to leave the position vacant for 
some time. 


MatcoLm G. Wyer, dean of the Library 
School of the University of Denver, has been 
appointed director of the libraries in all the 
schools of the university. He plans a thorough 
survey of the conditions of the libraries and of 
their needs. His appointment makes possible 
a closer cooperation between the central library 
and its branches in the Schools of Commerce, 
Law, Library and Art. It also makes more 
effective the work of the Friends of the Library, 
an organization whose express purpose is to sup- 
ply it with the books which it most urgently 
needs, those which it should have for their cul- 
tural worth, and those which because of their 
rarity, value or beauty will be suitable for dis- 
play in the Treasure Room in the new Mary 
Reed Library. Mr. Wyer will retain his posi- 
tion as director of the Denver Publie Library. 

A. H. Baker, superintendent of what is said 
to be the largest school district in the United 
States, No. 28 of Lake County, Montana, pre- 
sented his resignation to the board of trustees 
last month. He has been general superinten- 
dent in this district for the past five years. Due 
to economie conditions, it is probable that the 
vacancy will not be filled for the coming year. 

Dr. ALBRECHT MENDELSSOHN-BaARTHOLDY, 
professor at the University of Hamburg and 
director of the Foreign Policy Institute, is 
visiting the United States. 


Dr. R. B. Cunuirre, of Rutgers University, 
will speak on “Planned Futures” at a dinner- 
conference of the Association for Personality 
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Training on March 22, at The Town Hall Club, 
New York City. There will be discussion of the 
tentative philosophy of guidance; its appliea- 
tion to school counselling and its relation to our 
changing industrial world. Dinner will be 
served at 7 o’clock, preceding the leeture. Dr. 
Ira S. Wile, president of the association, will 
preside. 

PRESIDENT WiLuIAM J. Hurcurins, of Berea 
College, for thirteen years professor of homi- 
leties in the School of Theology of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has accepted the invitation to deliver at 
Oberlin the one-hundredth anniversary bacca- 
laureate sermon in June. 


Dr. FREDERICK P. KeppPet, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, has ae- 
cepted an invitation to speak at the fifty-fifth 
annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, to be held in Chicago, from October 
16 to 21. 


Dr. CHARLES HENRY Forses, who had been 
acting head master of Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy since November, 1931, died suddenly on 
March 12. He was sixty-six years old. Dr. 
Forbes had served on the boards of visitors at 
Brown and Harvard Universities, and was a 
former president of the Classical Association of 
New England. 


Dr. Cora HELEN COooLinGE, since 1922 presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, died on Mareh 13. 


THE Rev. Dr. BERRYMAN GREEN, who re- 
cently retired as dean of the Virginia Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Alexandria, Virginia, died on 
March 10, at the age of sixty-nine years. 

PROFESSOR JOHN D. Rea, head of the English 
department in Miami University, died at his 
home in Oxford, Ohio, on March 6. Professor 
Arthur W. Craver has been made acting head of 
the department. 


Miss ArRLETTA Marta Apport, for forty years 
a member of the Oberlin College faeulty, died 
on February 22. Miss Abbott joined the fac- 
ulty as instructor in German in 1893. In 1899 
she became professor of German and held that 
post until her retirement as emeritus. 

Aw Associated Press dispateh from Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, dated March 7, states that the 
House of Representatives had voted to cut the 
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salary of the president of the University of 
Tennessee from $7,500 to $3,000 a year and to 
reduce sharply the salaries of heads of other 
educational institutions. The House last week 
set $3,000 as the highest salary for state offi- 
cials except the governor, judiciary and mem- 
bers of the attorney general’s staff. 


THe Adult Education Council for Foreign 
Born, New York City, of which Dr. John H. 
Finley was president and which has been active 
for ten years, has voted to dissolve. The coun- 
cil is dissolving owing to the creation of the 
new Adult Education Council for the promo- 
tion of educational work among all groups. 


Ir is reported that arrangements for adult 
education, cut off suddenly because of necessary 
retrenchments by the Rochester, New York, 
Board of Edueation, will be resumed through 
the organization of the New Era School, de- 
signed by the board and Monroe County Emer- 
gency Relief Committee to continue classes and 
to provide work for unemployed teachers. 


Work in education at Clark University is 
being moderately expanded both for undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. Instead of organiz- 
ing a department of education, however, the 
university has appointed a standing committee 
of the faculty “to assume the administrative re- 
sponsibility that a department would have in 
the conduct of such work, with the understand- 
ing that the committee is responsible to the gen- 
eral faculty.” Dr. Vernon Jones, associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychology, is chairman 
of the committee. 


THE Junior College of Centenary Collegiate 
Institute of Hackettstown, New Jersey, has 
been recognized by the University of the State 
of New York and the institution has been for- 
mally registered as a junior college. On the re- 
port of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education in November, the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools placed this college on the approved list 
of colleges and junior colleges, making it the 
first junior college in the state of New Jersey to 
be so honored. The only other resident junior 
college existing within the territory of the asso- 
ciation, to be so honored, is Sarah Lawrence 
College of Bronxville, New York. In 1927 the 
Centenary Collegiate Institute Academy was 
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placed on the first list of accredited secondary 
schools prepared by the association. 


THE bringing of French talking pictures to 
the University of Akron has been a recent 
project of Le Cercle Frangais, branch of the 
Alliance Francaise, an active campus organiza- 
tion of 100 members. It is believed that this 
group is the first to perform service of this kind 
for college students. To date five pictures have 
been shown: “Sous les Toits de Paris,” “Le 
Million,” “A Nous, la Liberté,’ all Tobis pro- 
ductions, and “Le Petit Café” and “La Grande 
Mare,” French versions of two of Maurice 
Chevalier’s pictures. Proceeds from the movies 
are used to defray the expenses of French lec- 
turers appearing before La Cercle Franeais. 
Speakers who have addressed the club include 
Dr. Agnes Dureau, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; M. Louis Pacteau, of Western Reserve 
Academy at Hudson, and Professor Bernard 
Fay, internationally known biographer, §his- 
torian and lecturer. Professor Katharine M. 
Reed, assistant professor of modern languages, 
is president, and Miss Margaret Fanning, in- 
structor in modern languages, is vice-president. 
James W. Glennen, treasurer, is in charge of 
securing French pictures for presentation. 


VorTING non-conecurrence in a recommendation 
approved by the general faculty several weeks 
ago, the faculty of the College of Letters and 
Science of the University of Wisconsin recently 
decided not to grant two eredits per semester 
during the second year to students taking work 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The 
general university faculty approved the regents’ 
suggestion, but before it became effective it was 
necessary for the faculties of the various divi- 
sions of the university to give their approval. 
The faculty of the College of Agriculture ap- 
proved the recommendation, but by its vote of 
non-coneurrence the College of Letters and Sci- 
ence turned down the proposal, which also pro- 
vided for the granting of one credit per semester 
to students in the university band during the 
sophomore year. 


A qirr of $51,049 from “an anonymous 
friend” has been received by Harvard Univer- 
sity toward the establishment of a fund, the in- 
come of which is to be used to carry out the 
plan for a Society of Fellows adopted by vote 
of the corporation on December 8. 
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DISCUSSION 


CORRECTION OF ENUNCIATION BY 
THE STUDY OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Ir may no longer be ethical to urge every boy 
to do his best so that he may some day become 
President; but another far more possible field 
for ambition has opened for us all in the radio 
world. In fact, so large a proportion of our 
population has talked or sung over the radio, 
that he or she is indegd obseure and un- 
recognized that has not done so. As a result 
no one engaged in education has failed to ob- 
serve a flaw in our people which calls loudly for 
correction. I allude to our faulty enunciation. 
This is one of our deficiencies as a nation which 
Europeans deride and of which we can certainly 
be painfully conscious as we listen to some of 
our compatriots on the air. It is a fact that 
the adjutant-general forcibly called our atten- 
tion to this defect of our people in 1917; but 
while we have in many ways profited by the 
recorded facts of the draft, in this field we have 
made little improvement to date. 

During the summer of 1917 thousands of 
young Americans went into officers’ training 
camps, expecting to be commissioned in the 
army. The country was chagrined and dis- 
pleased to note that many of them quickly left 
the training camps to return home uncommis- 
sioned. So numerous were the failures that 
indignant murmurs began to arise from all 
quarters. At length the criticism of the War 
Department became so acrid that the adjutant- 
general wrote an open letter to the president of 
the Pennsylvania Military College, under the 
date of August 28, 1917. The following para- 
graph can not fail to strike teachers. 


A great number of men have failed at camp 
because of inability to articulate clearly. A man 
who can not impart his idea to his command in 
clear distinct language, and with sufficient volume 
of voice to be heard reasonably far, is not qualified 
to give commands upon which human life will 
depend. Many men disqualified by this handicap 
might have become officers under their country’s 
flag had they been properly trained in school and 
college. It is to be hoped therefor that more 
emphasis will be placed upon the basie principles 


of elocution in the training of our youth. Even 
without prescribed training in elocution a great 
improvement could be wrought by the instructors 
in our schools and colleges, regardless of the sub- 
ject, insisting that all answers be given in a loud, 
clear, well rounded voice, which of course necessi- 
tates the opening of the mouth and free movement 
of the lips. It is remarkable how many excellent 
men suffer from this handicap, and how almost 
impossible it is to correct this after the formative 
years of life. 


It is a fact that by the age of ten or eleven 
a child of either sex has obtained a medium of 
expression in his own tongue that is to him en- 
tirely satisfactory. He does not know that he 
retains his childish mistakes of enunciation and 
also adds to these all the provincialisms and 
blunders of his street and town. You have only 
to listen to the stream of conversation of any 
ten-year-old of your acquaintance to observe 
this. The commonest error of all is that failure 
to open the teeth far enough to make our long 
i or broad a sounds. “Tager,” a little girl of 
my cirele says, when she is trying to say tiger; 
her brother calls “Deddy!” to his father. His 
parents are intelligent people, but the children 
have failed to catch their accent. 

At once we see the value of a foreign lan- 
guage to correct this condition. Improvement 
in the flexibility and control of throat, tongue 
and lips is motivated by the effort to learn to 
produce sounds as large and round and impres- 
sive as those of the teacher and to make replies 
and read from the book as she ean. Nerves and 
muscles which have never yet been used find 
their chance to function and the enunciation of 
the vernacular begins to improve. In this field 
the study of Latin can be and often is pre- 
eminently successful in establishing proper 
habits. Its pronunciation is simpler, its spell- 
ing more phonetic from the point of view of an 
English-speaking person than that of any of 
the other foreign languages offered in our 
schools. 

At the early age of twelve or thirteen when 
these children begin Latin, the most necessary 
step is to teach them to limber up the hinge of 
their jaws, to get their teeth far enough apart 
to pronounce the beautiful Italian a. The 
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throat opens as the teeth are stretched apart. 
Next they must learn to use their lips in the 
two o’s of Latin, short and long. Then more 
lip work for two i’s, short and long. Finally, 
we can see that their throat muscles are coming 
into play, and the refining work of the language 
has actually begun. But it needs a medium like 
Latin, energy on the part of the teacher and 
much attention to the matter to induce changes 
in enunciation even in fourteen-year-olds. What 
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wonder that the adjutant-general found such 
changes impossible in grown men! Surely the 
necessity for attention to this defect is very 
evident. Its correction, however, demands no 
new course nor added material nor even extra 
time, merely the thoughtful care of foreign 
language teachers, especially of Latin teachers. 
MiupreD DEAN 
RoosEVELT HigH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS 

On April 28, 1913, I proposed to the faculty 
of Whitman College, “that after this year each 
student should be required in the last semester 
of his senior year to pass examinations in the 
whole work of his major study, those to be the 
only examinations in that semester, to be given 
at the diseretion of the major professor.” The 
matter was referred to a special committee of 
the faculty whose report was adopted on May 
26. “After this year all students shall be re- 
quired to take in the second semester of the 
senior year an examination covering all the 
work done in their major subject or subjects.” 

The experiment in college education thus pro- 
posed went into effect with the class of 1914 and 
has been in operation continuously since that 
time. Its seope has broadened and deepened, 
but there has been no wavering in the decision 
of the faculty to make graduation from the col- 
lege an achievement not easily attained, the 
culmination of an education which should be 
thorough and comprehensive. 

The plan thus inaugurated was not devised 
for “honors” students, but for all candidates for 
graduation. It ignored the English distinction 
between “honors” and “pass” students and 
boldly decided that all graduates of Whitman 
College should be in a sense “honors” students, 
thus limiting the number of its graduates but 
raising their quality. 

In the Educational Review for June, 1917, I 
presented a report, “A New Requirement for 
College Graduation,” which gave the results of 
the experiment at Whitman up to that time. It 
explained the object of the plan to redeem 
American college education from its acknowl- 
edged choppiness—the teaching of separate sub- 





jects for a semester only and examining stu- 
dents only on a semester’s work—and reported 
the reactions of those graduates on whom the 
new plan had been tried. It may be of interest 
to trace the development of the experiment dur- 
ing the past eighteen years and to see what its 
effects have been upon the faculty and their 
methods of instruction. 


New Metnops REQUIRED 


When the college adopted this new plan of 
major or comprehensive examinations as a pre- 
requisite for graduation it entered on a course 
which inevitably led to an unusual amount of 
supervision and direction for the individual 
student. Beginning with the class of 1914 every 
student who has graduated from Whitman Col- 
lege has passed successfully a thorough exam- 
ination, oral, or oral and written, given by a 
committee of the faculty in his department and 
covering the entire field studied in his major 
subject, three or four years of work. The cur- 
riculum of the college and the methods of in- 
struction have been shaped accordingly. A plan 
of directed study is in effect which takes hold 
of the student upon his admission to college and 
steadily inereases in helpful guidance. 


IN THE LOWER COLLEGE 


As soon as a freshman arrives on the campus 
and has registered, he is classified by a member 
of the board of deans. The four deans do all 
the initial classification because they are 
thoroughly acquainted with the students and 
their school records. Sitting as the committee 
on admissions, they have carefully canvassed the 
school records, recommendations, health cer- 
tificates and personal applications of all can- 
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didates for admission. When the students 
admitted apply for classification they are al- 
ready known and their papers are available for 
reference. 

As soon as the freshman has been classified 
he is assigned to one of the deans as his adviser. 
The freshmen boys are divided into three groups 
and assigned to the three men deans, officers of 
long experience, keen insight and warm sym- 
pathy. The girls are assigned to the dean of 
women, who lives in the same dormitory with 
them and meets them every day. 

The supervision given by these freshmen 
advisers is not nominal or perfunetory. Each 
undertakes as soon as practicable to become ac- 
quainted with all the members of his group. 
If any one of them is in difficulty of any sort 
he naturally consults his freshman adviser. 

At the beginning of the year all freshmen in- 
structors give practical suggestions to fresh- 
men on the methods of study necessary for suc- 
cess in their particular classes. All freshmen 
are required to attend a practical lecture on 
how to study by the department of education. 
A weekly lecture on the various problems of 
the college student is given to the freshman 
elass by the president of the college. The col- 
lege further provides for every freshman an 
opportunity of individual guidance in writing 
and speaking by means of a fifteen-minute pri- 
vate conference each week with a regular mem- 
ber of the English staff. 

If a freshman is reported as failing in a study 
the freshman adviser is quickly informed and 
confers immediately with the student on the 
subject. At the end of four weeks a preliminary 
report on deficient freshmen is made by all in- 
structors and carefully canvassed by the board 
of deans. At the middle of each semester a de- 
tailed report on all freshmen who have failed 
to attain a passing grade is presented to the 
board of deans that helpful advice may be given 
to those who are delinquent. At the end of 
each semester the class record of all students 
in the institution is published, and those who 
do not attain the accepted standard of scholar- 
ship are placed on probation or dropped from 
the institution. Every effort is made to assist 
probationed students, especially those who fall 
behind because of poor preparation or mental 
slowness. 
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In the sophomore year students come into 
personal relations with their major professors, 
heads of the departments which they have 
chosen for their major study, and thereafter 
gain a steadily increasing amount of supervision, 
advice and suggestion. 

During the freshman and sophomore years the 
student is expected to complete all general re- 
quirements for graduation and to lay solid 
foundations for his more specialized subsequent 
education. 

In THE UPPER COLLEGE 


When the student enters the upper college at 
the end of his sophomore year he comes almost 
completely under the guidance of his major pro- 
fessor. He is free from all requirements except 
a few general requirements laid down by the 
faculty to insure breadth of vision, and he 
chooses his courses of study with the advice of 
his major professor. The latter must approve 
his classification card each semester and is 
promptly notified of any delinquency, either in 
class standing or in behavior. 

Many departments have introduced seminar 
courses, in which a student pursues a line of 
study and reading independently under the 
supervision of the instructor. He reads widely 
and makes written reports on his reading. The 
number of credits which he receives for the 
work depends upon the amount and quality of 
his reading as tested by his written papers and 
his conference with his instructor. 

The limitation of total college attendance to 
five hundred students, initiated ten years ago, 
insures a comparatively small senior class. The 
largest graduating class was ninety-four in 1927. 
In the present year of depression, when poverty 
has reduced normal attendance, the senior class 
numbers seventy-four. There are fifteen depart- 
ments developed sufficiently to offer a major 
study: Philosophy, Psychology and Edueation, 
History, Political and Social Science, Eeo- 
nomics and Business, Greek, Latin, French, 
German, English, Mathematies, Physies, Chem- 
istry, Biology and Musie. The average number 
of seniors majoring in each department would 
be six for a class of ninety. In the present 
senior class the number of major students 
ranges from none in philosophy to seventeen 
in economics, the average being a little less than 
five. 
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The major professor, therefore, is ordinarily 
not too heavily burdened by this responsibility. 
He will vary his methods according to his time, 
strength and other duties. No uniformity of 
methods is required, but each major professor 
is left free to use his own judgment as to how 
best he can guide and inspire his major stu- 
dents. Major take their duties 
seriously and endeavor to be genuinely helpful 
to their students. They advise them, talk freely 
with them, walk with them and invite them to 
The relationship is close, vital and 


professors 


their homes. 
friendly. 


THe Finat EXAMINATION 


In the final comprehensive examination, re- 
quired by the faculty for graduation, the written 
examinations, two papers of three hours each, 
are in most subjects set by the heads of similar 
departments in other institutions of high stand- 
ing, while the oral examination, two hours, is 
conducted by a committee of the faculty, in- 
cluding the major professor himself. A student 
who fails in these examinations is given a second 
chance one month later but is not graduated 
unless successful. 


UNDERGRADUATE COOPERATION 


The seriousness with which the undergraduate 
students regard study and the cooperation which 
fraternities and sororities show in developing 
habits of study among their pledges and younger 
members is indicated by the following. At the 
beginning of the year all freshmen, except those 
living in their own homes in Walla Walla, are 
assigned to supervised study tables. The plan 
adopted is not regarded as ideal but utilizes the 
unusually close sympathy and cooperation of 
the organized social groups. Freshman girls 
who live in Prentiss Hall are assigned in the 
first semester to supervised study by the several 
social groups, which inelude five national 
sororities and the independent women’s organ- 
ization, Phrateres. Each group expects from 
four to five hours of study per day from each 
freshman girl, this period of work to be checked 
daily with the scholarship chairman. Two hours 
daily must be spent in the library and the re- 
mainder in the chapter rooms of the sororities 
or in the student’s room. In the second semester 
only those girls who have failed to attain the 
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grade required for initiation are expected to 
keep study table and the regulations for super- 
vised study. 

Freshman boys from out of town are required 
to live in Lyman House, where it is not possible 
to provide facilities for supervised study equal 
to those at Prentiss Hall. Two study tables are 
maintained under the supervision of upper 
classmen for the benefit of students who seem to 
need help. Those who are reported as deficient 
at the end of four weeks or at the mid-semester 
are assigned to such study tables. The rest of 
them may study in their rooms if their grade of 
work is satisfactory. 

The fraternities and sororities require those 
sophomore members to attend study table under 
supervision who are reported at the mid-semester 
as falling behind in their work. Eventually the 
supervision of these study tables may be placed 
under advanced students in the department of 
education. 

The faculty of Whitman College desire to 
attain two ends: The making of students whose 
habits of study have been formed under the 
guidance of thoroughly trained instructors, and, 
secondly, the making of independent thinkers 
who will stand on their own intellectual feet 
and seek knowledge by the light of their own 
reading and reflection. I believe that the suc- 
cess of the methods adopted is demonstrated by 
the character and careers of our graduates. 

STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE 

WHITMAN COLLEGE 


STRETCHING THE SCHOOL DOLLAR 

THE reduced purchasing power of schools has 
forced administrators everywhere to stretch the 
buying power of every dollar in their budgets. 

Live Oak Union High School in Sutter 
County, California, has found it possible to 
supply book lockers, window shades, a movie 
sereen, renovated books and ink from its own 
shops and laboratories at a cost not prohibitive. 

Book lockers in the locker rooms have been 
needed for years. The necessity of reducing 
the budget for the current year seemed to have 
put the lockers in the category of a luxury for 
the next generation. Yet the inefficiency of 
students’ work, due to lost books, and the ex- 
pense of book replacements did not diminish. 
Finally, in desperation, as it were, the principal 
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and the shop man designed and made lockers 
for eighteen cents apiece. They are proving 
entirely satisfactory. 

To reduce the cost, wooden construction is 
used throughout. Nails serve as strong hinges, 
and serew eyes for locking devices. Each 
locker is 12” high, 12’ wide and 14” deep. A 
battery of 32 lockers is eight feet long and five 
feet high. 

The locker tips forward, revolving on the 
front lower edge. A two-inch nail driven 
through the upright partition on either side of 
the locker, into the corners, hinges the locker 
securely. A No. 5 serew-eye at top center of 
locker front meets another screw-eye in the 
frame directly above, for locking with padlocks. 

Only the front and bottom of the lockers is 
made of three-quarter inch sugar-pine, cheap 
grade. Sides and back are made of three-ply- 
wood. To allow the locker to tip, the side 
pieces diminish from full height in front to 
three inches in rear, and the back piece is 
three inches high. 

The frame is made from sugar pine, three 
inches wide. No boards need be used hori- 
zontally, except at top, because of tipping 
lockers. No backing is necessary, since the bat- 
tery is bracketted to the wall. A satisfactory 
grade of lumber was purchased for $15 per 
thousand. 

The school needed dark shades for seven large 
auditorium windows for ten years. Due to the 
lack of these, it has not been possible to use the 
standard picture machine for anything but eve- 
ning entertainments. The cost of such equip- 
ment was such as to exclude the item entirely 
from the budget for the current year. 

Again, an S. O. S. was sent to the shop. Now 
we have a darkened auditorium, and the bill for 
materials was only $19. 

The material used is a heavy non-tearable 
building paper. As the windows were seven 
feet wide, it was necessary to glue two strips 
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together with a narrow strip of muslin. The 
shades draw upwards by cord and pulley from a 
roller contained in a box at the window base. 
Wooden grooves at the sides insure a tight fit. 
A small erank is fitted to the end of the roller 
to lower the shades. These shades have been 
in use for three months and have proven en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

An old stage hand was employed to make an 
excellent picture screen to replace the back wall 
of the stage for pictures. The screen was made 
from common muslin, treated with a white 
filler, bordered with a black edging 18 inches 
wide. The screen was hung on a six-inch hollow 
shop-made roller in the stage loft. It is avail- 
able by the pull of a rope in the wings. This 
job was done for $15 and could be done for 
much less, by omitting a high wage to the stage 
hand. 

The chemistry department has lent a hand too 
in stretching the budget dollars. Practically all 
the ink used in the school this year will have 
come from our own laboratory. A superior 
grade of ink is made from Federal Government 
ink specifications. In this ease the dollar is 
stretched to four times its regular length. The 
young chemical enthusiasts get a thrill out of 
this job. They see chemistry in action. 

Another project now under way is bookbind- 
ing and repair work. One or two boys are 
being taught binding and mending. A bench 
and materials have been provided in the book 
room. It is expected that the book replacements 
each year can be cut down 25 per cent. 

It can not be said that the economic distress 
of the times is a blessing in disguise, perhaps. 
It may be said, however, that it does open our 
eyes to unrealized possibilities of self-help. 
Helping ourselves in this way fulfils direct and 
pressing needs and indirectly offers the best 
kind of educational projects. 

Norman J. LAUGHLIN 

LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MONTANA 

Dr. Metvin A. BRANNON, chancellor of the 

University of Montana since January, 1923, 

handed his resignation to Governor John E. 





Erickson, chairman of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the same to be effective June 30, 1933. 

Senate Bill No. 1 by Garber, of Sanders 
County, passed the Senate and was in the House 
for coneurrence at the time of the resignation. 
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The House amended the bill to provide that the 
office of chancellor should be abolished and that 
not more than $4,000 could be paid for an ex- 
ecutive officer under whatever title he might be 
employed by the State Board of Edueation. As 
amended the bill passed the House. Before this 
action was taken, however, Chancellor Brannon 
had handed in his resignation, hoping, as he 
said, that by removing himself from the situa- 
tion, the chaneellorship system might be saved 
for the state. 

The law providing for a chancellor was en- 
acted in 1913. It was at this time that Dr. 
Craighead, then president of the State Univer- 
sity at Missoula, was leading a fight for the con- 
soliaation of all the state institutions of higher 
at one place, the loca- 
ter. When the Craig- 
head prov:.m failed, the bill providing for the 
chaneellorsuip system for the University of 


education into one w 
tion to he determined 


Montana was enacted. 

In 1916 Dr. E. C. Elliott was selected for the 
first chancellor at a salary of $10,000. He re- 
signed in 1922 to aecept the presidency of Pur- 
due University, and Dr. Brannon was chosen as 
his successor. 

The advantages of the chancellorship system 
were clearly and effectively stated by Chan- 
cellor Brannon in an article that appeared in 
Two of 
these stand out clearly to those who were famil- 
One was 
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iar with the pre-chaneellorship days. 
the prevention of unnecessary duplication of 
courses that was constantly arising and with 
which the State Board of Education, without 
expert administrative advice, found it difficult 
to cope. The other was the keen competition 
for legislative favors, and in particular, for ap- 
propriations among the units of higher educa- 
This was by no means limited to the in- 
The 


joined heartily, often almost bitterly, in these 


tion. 
stitutions themselves. local communities 
competitive campaigns. 

It was no doubt the knowledge of these times 
and the close-up view of the academie and eco- 
nomic problems of administering the six units 
now composing the Greater University which 
led to the rather marked difference of opinion 
between the members of the State Board of 
Education, on the one hand, and members of 
the Legislative Assembly, on the other, con- 
cerning the need of and the necessity for a chan- 
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cellor. The members of the state board are 
said to have been practically a unit as to the 
need of a chancellor, while many members of 
the Legislative Assembly felt that the chancellor 
was only an expensive figurehead, but others 
called him an autoerat. 

Keonomie conditions have unbalanced many 
things. The absolute necessity for spending less 
money together with the tendency to look with 
suspicion upon those who get a pay check from 
a publie treasury by the less fortunate, and the 
difficulty the salaried people find in getting an 
accurate conception of the tragic situation of 
those coming from farms and of others who 
have had to live for months without any ade- 
quate income, making cooperative understand- 
ing between them almost impossible. 

The chancellor with a contract for two years 
or more at $10,000 a year, had taken a volun- 
tary cut to $9,000 for the current year, and he 
was setting up a budget for the next biennium 
with a further eut of his own salary of about 
thirty-three and a third per cent. Realizing, 
however, that this was not going to save the sys- 
tem to which he had given ten years of service, 
and considering the salvaging of the system of 
more importance than any advantage that might 
come to him personally, he offered his resigna- 
tion. 

But the House passed the amended Senate 
Bill No. 1, the Senate concurred in the amend- 
ments, and the bill went to the governor. On 
February 22, the governor vetoed the bill with 
brief but significant reasons for doing so, and 
the Senate sustained his veto by a 29 to 26 
vote. Thus the chancellorship system has been 
saved to the state and it is but fair to say that 
Chancellor Brannon made this possible by elim- 
inating himself from the equation. 

One of the greatest tragedies of life is that 
of being misunderstood! Not only what is said 
but the motives and the attitudes of men are 
often misunderstood and often maliciously im- 
pugned. All of these elements of tragedy en- 
tered into this controversy which has been ear- 
ried on for at least two years. 

It was my personal good fortune to break 
bread with Dr. Brannon (altogether by aeci- 
dent) the evening he arrived in Helena to as- 
sume his duties as chancellor in January, 1923. 
To have known him as a friend, as a chancellor, 
to have profited by his wisdom, and to have 
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benefited by his advice, and never to have been 
disappointed in him during the ten years in 
which our paths have paralleled much of the 
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time, has been a special privilege and a real 
benediction to me.—R. J. C. in Montana Educa- 
tion. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN 
CALIFORNIA! 


THE State Department of Education has been 
much concerned during the first section of the 
1933 legislative session by proposals of various 
sorts that have been presented to that body. 
The State Department of Education feels that 
it is the responsibility of this department to 
maintain present constitutional provisions for 
the financing of edueation, and to that end it 
has taken a stand in expressing itself. The 
State Department of Education believes that 
there must be a reduction in expenditures for 
education in the state in keeping with reduc- 
tions in income and the increased purchasing 
power of the dollar. In view, however, of the 
situation that confronts the local taxpayer in 
every section of the state, it is the belief of the 
State Department of Education that this local 
taxpayer, who is more the victim of the present 
burden of taxation than are other taxpayers, 
should be relieved first and to that end the pro- 
posals which the State Department of Education 
would support in connection with any reduc- 
tions in the burden of taxation for the finance 
of education would be proposals which would 
relieve the burden of the local property tax- 
payer. 

The State Department of Education can not 
support any measures which would reduce pres- 
ent educational offerings now being made in 
the schools in the state of California. This is 
the first period in the history of our state when 
there has been any willingness to consider re- 
duetion in educational opportunity. In fact, the 
progressive position which California has always 
maintained among the states in the United States 


in all matters, has largely been attributed to the 
educational system and the educational offerings 
made for the benefit of the children of the state 
in the public-school system. 

The State Department of Education believes 
that adult education on three levels: (1) the 
Americanization level, (2) the level which pro- 
vides general educational opportunity for those 
adults who have been denied educational advan- 
tages in their youth, and (3) on the vocational 
level, are just responsibilities of the state and 
should therefore be financed on the same basis 
as are financed other phases of education. 

Any proposal to reduce the present compul- 
sory education opportunities as provided for 
by California’s law would meet with opposition 
from educators and from all those interested 
in providing proper advantage for youth. It 
would be our opinion that disadvantage only 
could come from any reduction in the compul- 
sory age limits and that the unemployment 
problem in the state would be very seriously ex- 
tended if such legislation were repealed. 

In so far as the State Department of Eduea- 
tion is concerned, we are very pleased to report 
that at such time as the Legislature may plan to 
have deliberate consideration given to the prep- 
aration of the budget, the State Department of 
Education will be more than happy to cooperate 
and will bear its just proportionate share of re- 
duction in budget along with all other fune- 
tions of state government. 

The State Department of Education is par- 
ticularly appreciative of the fine attitude of 
understanding and cooperation which has been 
maintained by all those legislators with whom it 
has been our pleasure to establish contact dur- 
ing the session. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGES AND HONORARY DEGREES 

In compliance with the instructions of the 
Committee of the Swarthmore College Faculty 
on Honorary Degrees a letter of inquiry was 


1From the report of V. Kersey, director of the 


sent recently to the presidents of more than 
twenty colleges for the purpose of obtaining 





California State Department of Education, to the 
Governor’s Council. 
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detailed information on their methods of grant- 
ing honorary degrees.t With the exception of 
four women’s colleges and two Catholic univer- 
sities, the institutions addressed were small 
liberal arts colleges of a kind similar to Swarth- 
more. The questionnaire was based on the fol- 
lowing points: (A) Method of nomination and 
election used in determining recipients of hon- 
orary degrees; (B) Bases of seleetion—alumni, 
others than alumni, other bases; (C) Attitude 
of the faculty in regard to honorary degrees; 
(D) Attitude of the president in the matter; 
(E) Number and kinds of honorary degrees 
granted during the last ten years. A survey 
of the returns on the questionnaire is herewith 
presented. 

A. Metuops or NOMINATION AND ELECTION 


Three methods are in use: (1) The entire 
matter of honorary degrees is left in the hands 
of the board of trustees; or (2) the matter re- 
sides with a joint committee of faculty and 
trustees; or (3) the faculty is given full juris- 
diction. Of the three alternatives, the first 
seems to be rather more widely used than the 
second, while the third seems to be confined to 
Catholie colleges such as Villanova and Notre 
Dame, the entire organization of which differs 
from that of Protestant institutions. 

The president of the institution holds an im- 
portant place on all committees relating to the 
granting of degrees. However, his power is 
much greater in some instances than in others. 

Practically all committees, faculty and trus- 
tee alike, are willing to receive suggestions for 
nominations. Restriction is placed not on the 
right to initiate, but rather on the right to veto. 
Some colleges permit suggestions from any one 
at all—citizens, alumni, professors, even stu- 
dents. 

Technique of committee management also 
varies. Some colleges require an elaborate 
process of committee gauntlet-running?; others 
employ one committee only. 

1The presidents of the following colleges and 
universities made full reply to the questionnaire: 
Amherst, Beloit, Boston University, Bowdoin, 
Brown, Bryn Mawr, Dartmouth, Grinnell, Hamil- 
ton, Lafayette, Mount Holyoke, Notre Dame, Ober- 
lin, Swarthmore, Smith, Vassar, Villanova, Welles- 
ley, Williams. 

2 Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, uses the follow- 
ing method: (1) President sends list of accumu- 


lated names by mail to individual faculty members 
on committee; (2) lists marked and returned by 
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On this point the results of the investigation 
may be summed up by the observation that as 
a rule trustees wield the real power in the grant- 
ing of honorary degrees. Those faculty com. 
mittees which do exist could be dispensed with, 
yet the system would remain intact. 


B. Bases or SELECTION 


On this point there is a wide divergence of 
opinion and practice. In effect all colleges say 
that the main basis for selection is high attain. 
ment in certain fields plus character worthy of 
emulation. Besides this, however, each institu- 
tion seems to have rules peculiar to itself, the 
reasons for which are sometimes obvious, some- 
times not disclosed. 

(1) Certain colleges grant no honorary de- 
grees paralleling a degree given in course,— 
that is, if a master of arts degree may be 
earned at the college, it is never given as an 
honorary award. On the other hand, many 
institutions do not observe this rule. 

(2) Some colleges make it a rule that degrees 
may never be given to members of the board 
of trustees or to any one in the employ of the 
college. Other institutions take the position 
that members of the board are preferred 
eligibles, also that faculty members and alumni 
leaders are worthy recipients. 

(3) Many of the colleges limit the number of 
degrees granted each year.* The colleges re- 
plying to the inquiry showed an average of 
five degrees per annum. However, too much 
importance should not be given this figure, be- 
eause those institutions which bestow honors 





mail; (3) new list compiled from returns; (4) list 
presented to first meeting of faculty committee; 
(5) vote taken on each name; (6) report tabulated 
and new vote taken at a second meeting of faculty 
committee; (7) results transmitted by mail to each 
member of trustee committee; (8) marked lists 
returned by mail; (9) vote taken at next meeting 
of trustee committee; (10) report next submitted 
to executive committee; (11) report of all commit- 
tees next transmitted by mail to each member of 
entire board of trustees; (12) each member of 
board then ballots by return mail; (13) three 
fourths vote of entire board necessary for granting 
degree. 

3 Wellesley grants very few degrees and those 
only after long intervals. Villanova limits itself 
to 2 degrees per year. Be.oit, Grinnell, Notre 
Dame are limited from 2 to 4 degrees per year. 
Oberlin never grants more than 5 per year. Bos- 
ton University grants from 8 to 10 degrees per 
year. 
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lavishly do so at the rate of at least eight per 
year, While others of more conservative ten- 
dencies usually range between two and four. 
In a few instances long intervals elapse be- 
tween the granting of degrees. 

(4) In some colleges community prominence 
is given preference over state prominence, 
which in turn is given preference over national 
or international prominence. In other cases 
the reverse is true. 

(5) It is the usual practice of colleges to 
discount applications made personally by hope- 
ful and enterprising candidates. 

(6) Colleges frequently specialize in the kind 
of degree given,—e.g., Notre Dame grants only 
the doctor of laws. Lafayette specifically re- 
fuses to grant the degree of doctor of educa- 
tion. 

(7) Scholastie distinetion is subordinated to 
distinction in public service, business or the pro- 
fessional world rather than the reverse. 

(8) Some colleges refuse to bestow degrees 
“in absentia.” Others do it regularly, or 
rather without prejudice. 

(9) Women’s colleges bestow many more 
honorary degrees upon women than upon men, 
for obvious reasons. It is also true that 
women’s colleges grant more degrees to women 
than men’s colleges grant to them. 

(10) All colleges that refer to the matter 
disclaim the granting of honorary degrees in 
recognition of pecuniary benefaction, though in 
some cases it was admitted that contributions 
were forthcoming after the degrees had been 
conferred. 

(11) Most colleges admit that weight is given 
to the possible honor reflected on the college 
as well as to that conferred upon the recipient. 

(12) In one instance degrees are confined to 
graduates of the college.t Even when not the 
rule, there is a tendency toward alumni prefer- 
ence. No college goes so far to the other ex- 
treme as to prohibit the bestowal of honorary 
degrees upon its own alumni. 

(13) The results of the investigation on this 
second point do not admit of a general con- 
clusion. The bases of selection seem to be 
legion. One generalization only is admissible, 
namely, that the various colleges under con- 

‘Grinnell College pursues the policy of limiting 


its honorary degrees in almost every instance to its 
own graduates who have done distinguished work. 
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sideration seemed anxious to avoid the indiet- 
ment of unworthy motives. 


C. ATTITUDE OF THE FacuLty 

Among professors three types of opinion 
stand out—favorable, unfavorable and that of 
indifference. The indifference expressed seems 
to be a constant quantity. On the other hand, 
pros and cons admit of varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm. 

In colleges where faculty members take no 
part in the granting of honorary degrees the 
prevailing attitude was almost wholly one of in- 
difference. 

Colleges using the joint faculty and trustee 
committee method frequently have clashes of 
opinion which are admittedly settled in favor 
of the trustees. Sometimes the faculty are more 
conservative; sometimes it is the trustees who 
act as a constant check. In most eases, the 
absence of any agitation for a change in method 
has been interpreted by the president to mean 
approval by professors of the existing practice. 
The attitude of the faculties of Grinnell and 
Notre Dame was stated as “negative,” although 
these colleges still grant degrees. 

Faculties of Lafayette, Mount Holyoke and 
Villanova are of the opinion that fewer degrees 
ought to be given in order to make the award 
mean more. All three colleges follow the prac- 
tice of conferring degrees sparingly. 

Results of the investigation on this third point 
may be summed up as follows: An attitude of 
indifference seems to be more prevalent on the 
part of faculty members than either the atti- 
tude pro or con. Of the latter, however, the 
pros appear to be more enthusiastic than the 
cons. Nevertheless, in a few colleges there has 
been a marked decline in the number of de- 
grees awarded of recent years.® 


D. ATTITUDE OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


The presidents of institutions replying to the 
Swarthmore inquiry seemed to be either 
strongly for or cautiously against the granting 
of honorary degrees. No indifference was regis- 
tered from this source. Several took the posi- 
tion that since the system was supported by 
tradition it should not be abandoned entirely. 

5 Lafayette, Notre Dame, and Smith show a de- 


cline in honorary awards. Grinnell intends to 
restrict its practice in the future. 
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but that greater restriction would be decidedly 
advisable.® 

One president said he would like to see a 
moratorium declared for at least ten years in 
the granting of honorary degrees.’ Still others 
said that if the slate were clean, they would be 
opposed to starting the system again, but that 
since the custom prevailed now, conformity was 
preferable to abolition.® 

President Lowell is reported to have stated 
that “honorary degrees add to the sum total of 
human happiness.” Evidently this made an im- 
pression upon the other presidents, since sev- 
eral of them referred to it, some considering it 
as sound, others as unsound reasoning. The 
presidents of Notre Dame and of Boston Uni- 
versity thought it would be better if honorary 
degrees were not conferred at all. 

Those presidents who were in favor of the 
system gave as one of their reasons that the 
conferring of honorary degrees added materially 
to the interest of commencement. 

On this fourth point the general conclusion 
may be drawn that while one or two presidents 
are still strongly in favor of honorary degrees, 
the majority prefer modification and greater 
restriction to overcome accumulated abuses. 
Some of them have insisted on the conservative 
policy already; still others threaten to do so in 
the near future. 

It is interesting to note that neither Vassar 
nor Bryn Mawr have ever granted honorary 
degrees. Wellesley does so only at long in- 
tervals. 


E. CoMPILATION oF LISTS OF DEGREES GRANTED 
IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 











< & f < 4 4a8 2 S 

ss8nuatdenae 
Boston Univ... > 2 wo Se % 7 59 
30wdoin 35 3 9 8 8 d38-10 1 82 
Beloit 43 9 12 6 34 
Brown 14 11 15 19 13 3 79 
Dartmouth 16 19 13 3216 2 5 1038 
Grinnell 4 1 5 8 4 22 
Hamilton 7 414 16 21 1 4 
Mt. Holyoke... 5 Si 4 6 4 1 26 





6 President W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College. 
7 President Irving Maurer, Beloit College. 
8 President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston University. 
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Notre Dame... 43 43 
Oberlin .............. 12 4 416 17 9 4 66 
Smith sce 12 1 et 10 6 40 
Swarthmore .. 1 + 6 2 2 15 
Wellesley ........ 2 5 1 8 
Williams ........... 16 145 16 2713 1 88 
114 3 66 49 99 253 93 8 24 709 





From this compilation the following conelu- 
sions may be drawn: 

(1) There are more doctor of laws degrees 
granted than any other kind. Master of arts de 
grees rank next numerically. 

(2) Liberal Arts Colleges confer more degrees 
in the Humanities than in the Sciences, 

(3) About one half of the degrees conferred 
have been upon alumni and persons directly con- 
nected with the college. 

(4) Since these colleges were endowed mainly 
by religious associations, the reason for the large 
number of doctors of divinity is apparent. 

(5) Although comparatively few master of 
science degrees were granted, many doctor of 
science degrees were conferred. 

(6) While not approaching the number granted 
in the Humanities, the number of degrees granted 
in the department of Fine Arts is nevertheless 
rather surprising. 

(7) In comparison with other colleges of a 
similar character, Swarthmore is extremely con- 
servative in the granting of honorary degrees. 


F. L. REINHOLD 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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Chicago Press. Twelve volumes for $30.00. 

SEYFRIED, J. E. Youth and His College Career. 

Pp. xi+251. University of New Mexico Press. 














